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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1870. 


The Week. 


THERE is talk of a movement in Washington for the suppression of 
Mr. Schurz, begun, we are sorry to say, by the President, who refused 
to receive him when he called at the White House on his arrival at 
Washington, and now continued in the Senate by the devoted adher- 
ents of the Administration and the blinder party men. The first step 
against him in the Senate has been the refusal to put him on the Com- 
mittee on Retrenchment in place of Mr. Patterson, and further rigors 
are said to be in store for him. There is no doubt that they are poor 
friends of the President, and still poorer of the party, who try to push 
this Missouri quarrel any further. There is, unfortunately, only one 
person who has any good reason to look back on that conflict with much 
regret, and that is certainly not Mr. Schurz. The public, too, which 
does not know much about the details of it, is strongly of Daniel Web- 
ster’s opinion, when he wrote in 1841, being then Secretary of State, 
that “ it was a great abuse to bring the patronage of the Government 
into conflict with freedom of elections.” 











The first step towards the realization of the President's St. Domingo 
scheme was taken by an attempt to substitute Mr. Conkling on the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs for Mr. Patterson, and thus 
outnumber Mr. Sumner, who is said to have his pouch full of cart- 
ridges and to be prepared to fight to the last on this business—Mr. 
Conkling being bound to the President by his great and memorable 
victory over Mr. Fenton last summer in the matter of “ Tom Murphy ” of 
the Custom-house, and of other office-seekers and holders. Mr. Pat- 
terson, however, declined to yield, and the committee remains as it 
was, and the treaty will not get through. Whether annexation by 
joint resolution will be tried, remains to be seen ; if it is, we may look 
for a conflict in some degree recalling the days of Andrew Johnson, 
To “ practical men,” both in the House and Senate, there are features 
in the annexation of places like St. Domingo of which it would be 
difficult to overestimate the attractiveness. 





Admiral Porter, while in command off Fort Fisher, wrote a very 
foolish and abusive letter about General Grant, with some collateral 
observations on General Butler, to the Navy Department, he (Porter) 
being one of the men with whom one meets every day on whom the 
pen seems to exert an intoxicating effect, and who, though sensible 
enough in everyday life, write like raging blatherskites. This letter 
has now been dug out and published—at first, it was thought, by 








Secretary Welles, but since proved to be by some naval “ring,” for | 
the purpose of barring Porter’s succession to the vacant admiralship. | 


The letter has, Grant has declared, “ destroyed his confidence in human 


nature,” Porter having then and since been profuse in expressions of | 
respect and attachment ; but Grant has done a good deal to maintain | 


other people’s faith in it by sending in Porter's nomination all the | 


same. Porter, however, did his best to destroy public sympathy 


for himself, and pretty thoroughly succeeded, by again seizing the pen, | 
and under its malign influence writing an abject and humiliating | 
defence of himself, half confession and half apology. The most vin- | 
dictive enemy could not have invented a better means of bringing him | 


to shame. 





It was under these circumstances that his nomination went to the 
Senate, before which it lies at this writing. In the House, however, 
the Admiral meets with none of the mercy or magnanimity shown him 
by the President, for there he has to face General Butler and General 
Banks—the one writhing under the insults of the Fort Fisher expedi- 
tion, the other under the loss of the cotton collected by the Red River 
expedition, which Porter is said to have carried off for a marine league 
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from the banks, to the great chagrin and disappointment of the chief 
of the land force. So General Logan, having brought in a bill for the 
abolition of the admiralship, to which Porter aspires, Butler went to 
work at him savagely, and denounced him fiercely. The most affect 
ing portion of the speech was that in which he argued against Porter's 
elevation on the ground of the bad effect his example would have on 
the youth of the navy. This anxiety of the General about the models 
of conduct and character which the young men of our country have 
before them, will doubtless cause nausea even among the * moral” 
ostriches in Massachusetts who carried him into Congress. Even their 
stomachs can hardly be equal to the digestion of his desire that the 
eyes of miners should only rest on the truly good in high public 
positions. 


The bill was nevertheless passed by a two-thirds vote, and with a 
great heat and fury, Mr. Scofield asking in vain for delay and cous 
deration—he might have said, for decency. The blood had got inte 
General Logan’s head, and he talked much as he did last year about 
Sherman and the army, though, we confess, we think he is right in 
thinking that we have no use for an admiral, and that the man for whose 
honor the office was created being dead, and the navy dwindled down 
nearly to nothing, the otlice might as well be abolished. The bill will 
probably passin the Senate also, and Porter will remain a viee-admiral, 
all owing to his having written one foolish letter too many, But there 
must be many an old hack in Washington who is now fawning on 
Grant, and who did fawn on Lincoln, who thinks with a chuckle 
in the stilly night, after the last oflice-seeker has left his bed- 
side, of the letters he wrote abusing these two personages, in which 
they were set down as something very far removed from heroes and 
statesmen, and thanks his stars that they have not got to light thus 
far. The indignation with which he and his kind look on Porter's in 
discretion is very amusing. 

Congress met on Monday week, with a short session before it, and a 
large amount of back-work pressing for early attention. Among all 
the measures that have thus far come to the front, reconstruction and 
strictly party questions generally are least prominent ; but in’Senate and 
House we have bills to resume specie payments, to abolish the income 
tax, to revive navigation, to grant aid to railroads and steamship com- 
panies, and for like material objects. The most remarkable measure 
in the Senate, which, the 7ribune correspondent says “seemed to meet 
with little favor,” has been Mr, Wilson's bill to prevent political or 
other forced assessments on Government employees, the fate of which 
will be watched with interest. In the House, the discussion of the report 
revising and consolidating the Post-Office statutes has led to the aboli- 
tion of the franking privilege, with some exceptions in favor of news 
papers and periodicals. The St. Domingo business was brought up 
by Mr. Banks, on Monday last, in a resolution substantially the same as 
that introduced the same day by Senator Morton, but which the House 
declined to submit to the previous question, referring it to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, not to be reported without five days’ warning. 
It provides for a commission to visit the island, and get at the facts of 
the case, both in regard to the nature of the country and the wishes of 
the population. Mr. Logan’s move, the same day, to abolish the offices 
of admiral and vice-admiral caused some excited debate, to which Gen. 
Butler naturally contributed his full share. Dissatisfaction existed 
notonly with Vice-Admiral Porter, but, on account of the Oneida disaster, 
with Rear-Admiral Rowan also. The bill was passed by a two-thirds 
vote. A resolution of Mr. Kelley's, that the true principle of revenue 
reform consists in abolishing the internal revenue system, was sup- 
ported by 164 yeas to 6 nays. Finally, under Gen. Butler's lead, the 
Tenure-of-Office acts were abolished without debate. 


There is a telegram from Missouri of a curious kind about the rela- 
tions of Gratz Brown—whom many people begin to regard as the 
coming man—with “the labor reform party.” He has been waited on 
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hy a delegation from it, and has said, it is reported, that he approves 
of its “ three fundamental principles—the ballot, the issue of money by 
the Government for the benefit of the people, and the right of eminent 
domain in public lands.” Most platforms are somewhat mysterious, but 
this is more mysterious than any we have seen for some time. We pre- 
sume “the issue of money by the Government for the benefit of the 
people” is that old familiar doctrine of the “ labor reformers” to which 
we have so often given in our adhesion, that every poor man should have 
as many greenbacks as he wants, provided nobody else is obliged to 
take them for goods. Unlimited greenbacks for people who are in want 
of money is the American equivalent of the plan so long advocated by 
the French socialists—by which banks were to be established by the 
Government to lend as much money as they needed without interest, 
and thus supply them with the thing called “ credit,” which capitalists 
made so much fuss about, and then monopolized themselves. Upon 
the same principle public offices might be opened to lend disreputable 
people a good character for short periods, or to supply genius in limited 
quantities to dull writers. If Mr. Gratz Brown has any scheme of this 
sort in his head, he has a great future before him. 

A dispute of considerable magnitude has broken out between the 
Government and the Pacific Railroads. The United States has given 
them a large amount of bonds to be sold by them, and the money ap- 
plied in aid of the construction of the roads—that is, lent them their 
credit ; but the companies were to pay the interest on the bonds, and 
the bonds themselves at maturity, the Government taking a second 
mortgage as security. The question now arises, When is the interest 
to be paid? The Government maintains that it should be paid by the 
companies as it falls due ; the companies, that it should not be paid till 
the principal is due; but Mr. Boutwell seeks to enforce the former 
view by withholding the money due to the companies for freight, etc., 
on Government account. The lawyers are now busily at work over the 
construction of the act. One opinion from Judge Hoar and Mr. Sidney 
Bartlett holds prettly firmly that Congress certainly did not intend the 
roads to begin payment of the interest at once, and cites in support 
of their position that the attention of Congress was called to the 
absence of any express provision for the immediate payment of the in. 
terest, and it refused toinsert one. Inthe meantime, the Union Pacific 
is in considerable trouble owing to the persistent efforts made to depress 
its bonds by all sorts of evil reports—the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, with which it has had a quarrel, spreading them beautifully. 

Business continues in a rather unsatisfactory condition. Failures 
are increasing in numbers and magnitude, and the strikes of the shoe- 
makers and coal-miners are assuming serious proportions. The steady 
decline in prices of so many articles at one and the same time inflicts 
widespread losses; but the absence of speculation, and the generally 
prudent spirit in which the merchandise trade has been carried on for 
some time past, prevent any serious results. Cotton has continued to 
arrive in quantities far exceeding the experience of any year since 1861, 
the receipts at all the ports being 151,000 bales, and prices a trifle 
lower. The exports of cotton and all other products are likewise 
large, and remove for some time to come all prospect of the export of 
gold, which consequentiy remains weak and declining. Money, in the 
absence of all business activity, is easy, and enables the Wall Street 
manipulators to keep the stock market strong in appearance, but with- 
out real business. The decline in breadstuffs, meats, and coal, and 
more especially the miners’ strikes, are diminishing the earnings of 
railroads, and still further discouraging speculation, while the discus- 
sions in Congress, and the action of Secretary Boutwell concerning the 
Pacific Railroads, have lent additional uncertainty to an important finan- 
cial interest. Real estate is unsettled and inactive. The holiday trade 
is reported light, but the sound legitimate country and city trade in 
dry-goods and groceries is steady and satisfactory. Neither the De- 
partment reports nor the initial steps of Congress have affected gene- 
ral business in the least, and some feeble attempts to take advantage 
of them for purposes of speculation have proved complete failures, 
The war in Europe appears almost forgotten by business men, and the 
curtailing of Cable news scarcely excites comment. 
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The reports concerning the movements and continued struggles of 
the Army of the Loire, after the evacuation of Orléans, are presented to 
us in a very confused and altogether unsatisfactory state, owing, per- 
haps, to the sudden Cable derangement. It is hard to make out 
whether the great captures the Prussians are reported from Berlin 
to have made “at Orléans”—ten thousand prisoners, seventy-seven 
pieces of artillery, four gun-boats—are represented as the aggregate 
losses of the French army in its various engagements around that city, 
or as the result of its hasty flight and of a hot pursuit. The report has 
altogether a somewhat unauthentic look. The defeated army appears 
to have retreated in three divisions, the one moving in the direction of 
Blois and Tours, on the south bank of the Loire; one—formerly the 
right wing—on the north bank of that river towards Gien; and thy 


| third, probably the feeblest, between the two others, towards Bourges. 


This last division seems subsequently to have been consolidated with 
one of the two others, now forming independent * armies ”—“ the First ” 
and “ the Second,” under Generals Bourbaki and Chauzy, respectively 
—General D’Aurelles de Paladines having been removed from com- 
mand—a victim, if our insufficient information entitles us to judge, to 
popular prejudice and clamor, rather than to the exigencies of the 
situation, 

General Chauzy, after a short retreat, made a stand near Beaugency, 
covering, if the reports be correct, both banks of the Loire from Meung, 
west of it, to St. Laurent-des-Eaux, east of it. In this position he 
was attacked, Wednesday, December 7, by the right wing of Prince 
Frederic Charles’s army, under the Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg. The 
contest was severe and indecisive, though the Prussians captured 
one gun, several mitrailleuses, and a number of prisoners. General 
Chauzy, too, made some captives, and the Second -Army, as he stated 
The attack 
was renewed by the Prussians on Thursday, the 8th, “along the 
whole front.” The fighting seems again to have been obstinate, and in 
the evening the French commander reported: “ We held our position 
throughout the day. All the corps were engaged from St. Laurent to 
Beaugency. We encamp on our positions of this morning.” Beau- 
gency, however, as we learn from a later despatch of the Grand-Duke, 
was lost on that day, Meung having previously been occupied by the 
Germans. On the 9th, the French general made a violent attack on the 
Grand-Duke, but was “ victoriously repulsed,” according to the latter, 
whose report alone has as yet been received. Another German report, 
referring to this, or possibly to a more recent engagement, adds: “ lif 
teen hundred prisoners and six guns were taken. 
the French army is on the road to Bourges, captured or beaten.” 





How decidedly the advantage in these engagements has been on 
the side of the Prussians, appears from the circumstance that on Fri- 
day, the 9th, the French Government at Tours seriously began the 
evacuation of that temporary capital, which is now replaced by 
Bordeaux. That ne spot nearer to the theatres of war has been select- 
ed shows how little Gambetta relies upon General Chauzy’s army, in 
spite of its “ continuing to resist the attacks of Prince Frederic Charles, 
taking many prisoners, and inflicting heavy losses on the enemy.” Nor 
has General Bourbaki, commanding the First Army, been more success- 


ful. After a slight attempt, as appears, at a diversion in favor of 


Chauzy and Tours by a forward movement in the direction of Montar- 
gis, this army speedily entered upon a full retreat, in which its rear- 
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guard, according to a brief telegram, was overtaken and defeated at 
Nevoy, northwest of Gien, by the advance of the left wing of Frederic 
Charles’s forces. The date of the affair is not given; nor do we hear 
whether the retreating army was attempting to recross to the south 
bank of the Loire, in order to cover Bourges, and still to co-operate with 
Chauzy ; or whether its line of retreat was yet towards the southeast, 
in the direction of Nevers or Autun, where it would join the forces op- 
posing Von Werder’s advance on Lyons. In the meanwhile, a rapidly 
advanced Prussian column, forming in a way Frederic Charles's centre, 
has occupied Vierzon’ a few miles northwest of Bourges, and thus severed 
the communications between the two French generals. 





The remainder of 
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Little is heard from the other seats of the war. Belfort and the | 
other besieged fortresses continue to resist, and no headway is made by 


the Germans in Burgundy. Their success in Picardy, however, appears | 
to have been more complete than at first reported, and Rouen to have 
fallen after considerable fighting. Dieppe has been occupied ; Havre | 
is menaced, and Cherbourg may soon be. Ham and St. Quentin, how- | 
ever, are reported reoecupied by the French. There is nothing indi- 
cating the intention, onthe part of the French Government, either to | 
concentrate a strong body of troops for the defence of Western Nor- 
mandy and of Brittany, or to withdraw the more available forces now 
there to the south bank of the Loire, before the advance of The Prus- 
sians cuts off the communication between the two banks. Nantes, how- 
ever, if well fortified, may for some time remain a connecting link —not 
to speak of communication by sea—if the continuation of the war 
d outrance be really resolved upon, in spite of the now evident impossi- 
bility of relieving Paris from without, and the avowed futility of the 
attempts made to break from within through the lines of the besiegers. 
Ducrot, who recrossed the Marne on the 4th, acknowledged, in an order 
of the day to his soldiers, that their “ two days of glorious battles ” had 
been “ fruitless ;* but he continued to hope for a more propitious time 
to renew the contest. This hope was not entirely abandoned when the 
news of the defeats on the Loire became known in Paris, for we hear of 
another sortie in force made and repulsed on the 10th. That this city 
is yet to be bombarded is again asserted, but the assertion is the less 
credible the later it is made. 





We here, at least, know of no reason why King William or Bis- 
marck or Moltke should, at this late hour, when famine has nearly 
done the work of reducing Paris, yield to the impatience of the Ger- 
mans at home, and determine on or counsel an act so long avoided. Nor 
is it probable that the desire of speedily returning home, to complete 
the crowning of the work of German unification by solemnly placing 
the German Imperial diadem upon his head, can exercise any particu- 
lar influence on the determinations of the old King. The acceptance of 
the title of Emperor of Germany, however, which the King of Bavaria 
took the initiative to propose, meeting with the ready concurrence of 
the Kings of Saxony and Wiirtemberg, has definitively been resolved 
upon in the council at Versailles, and the fact has duly been announced 
—in a somewhat autocratic way, we must say—in the North-German 
Parliament. This body has, after lively debates, finally sanctioned the 
treaties concluded with the southwestern states for their union with 
North Germany. All amendments to the treaty with Bavaria, some 
features of which were particularly obnoxious to the opposition, were 
rejected, in accordance with the distinctly expressed demands of Bis- 
marck, who is said to have threatened to resign in case of non-com- 
pliance. 








The news regarding the Russo-Turkish difficulty still continues to 
look pacific, in spite of very vigorous preparations for war on the part of 
Turkey, but they mean less than would appear. The very existence 
of the Ottoman Empire is at stake in all these disputes, and Turkey 
is obliged to keep up a large armament, very much as fire-engines are 
kept up in cities. In England there is apparently about equal readi- 
ness to fight and to keep the peace. The popular state of mind is very 
well described in our correspondent’s letter, and is indeed wMat we our- 
selves ventured some weeks ago to predict it would be found to be. In 
fact, the taunts of the foreign press have at last succeeded in creating a 
state of mind in England which will probably at last plunge the country 
in war for some Very trifling cause, thus adding another, and one of 
the greatest, to the list of these blots on our civilization, 
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Nothing is more certain than that the French press had a large | 
share in bringing about the Franco-Prussian contest, and we have all 
been properly shocked by its performances. But when one looks at 
the press of other civilized countries, and remembers how largely the 
press now influences international relations, and how very small is the 
control retained over these relations in our time by professional statesmen 
or diplomatists, and sees how this difficulty between England and Russia 
has been treated by most of the newspapers, one can hardly help feeling 
that the devil has really gone into the newspaper business, and is now 
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engaged as an editorial writer on many of “the great dailics” of the 
world, Everybody is sensible of the value of peace, and cv: vbody is 
or pretends to be shocked by the horrors of war, and in no place do sone 
find so many general denunciations of war in the abstract as ia ihe 
columns of the press. But as soon as 2 particular war seems to b im- 
pending, if either of the parties to the quarrel shows the slightest sign 


| of shrinking from the fray, he finds himself assailed with a chorus ot 


taunts from all the editors of the globe. He is jeered at for backing 
down; his “decay” is declared to have begun; his loss of influence 
and his perpetual relegation to insignificance and obscurity are pro- 
nounced certain. His desire to decide the controversy by the human 
method—that is, a conference for discussion—instead of the tomcat 
method-—that is, the tearing and rending to pieces of thousands of men 
on the battle-field—is ridiculed asa sign of pusillanimity, and, in faet, 
everything is said and done that Old Nick himself could sugvest to lash 
the two hostile communities into fury and bloodshed, This is precisely 
the process which is now going on about the Anglo Russian dispute 
The neutral press generally, instead of hailing with delight the reference 
of the dispute to the decision of human reason, expressed in the debates 
of a general congress—a practice which offers the civilized world its 
only chance of final escape from war-—treat it as a sign of cowardice on 
one side or the other, and draw inferences from it as to the national 
future which make it very difficult—human nature being what it is 
for either party to keep the sword in the scabbard, 

A country in which failure or the part of the mails to deliver ex- 
change newspapers may be confidently laid to the confiscation ef them 
by Government, has, at least, so much felicity to offset its peculiar 
trials, Italy is the country we have in mind, and the incident, the for- 
feiture of the issue of the Unitd Cattolica, containing the latest Papal 
encyclical. The acquisition of Rome, as we recently pointed out, led the 
Government into some anomalous modifications of the press laws forthe 
especial benefit of the new province, with a view to protecting the Pope 
from local disrespect in newspapers and pamphlets. The journals of 
the rest of the peninsula unanimously condemned this arbitrary pro- 
ceeding, and argued the futility of it, inasmuch as they could print what 
was forbidden to the Roman press, and still cireulate in that territory. 
But they appear to have reckoned without their host. The unhappy 
fate of the Catholic organ above-mentioned was speedily shared by the 
Florence journals, the Opinione and Nazione, which had reprinted the 
encyclical with a little flourish, as a proof that the Pope was not the 
prisoner that he pretended to be, and could get a hearing in any of the 
Italian journals. There was in truth nothing in the contents of the 
document to justify repression, let alone the question of legality, asthe 
Pope simply rehearsed his old anathemas, and quoted Scripture for 
holding on to his vineyard. To be logical, as has been wittily remarked, 
the Government should not have stopped short of the Pope himself in 
its prosecutions, since, according to the statute, not only is the poor 


devil of a gerente responsabile liable for an abuse of the freedom of 


the press, but also the writer who signs his name to an offensive article 
—who, in this case, is no other than the Holy Father himself. 

It appears that the long agony with regard to the English mission 
is over, or nearly over. Mr. Schenck has accepted, or is very likely to 
accept, the post; and we must say that, if he does accept it, it will be a 
more satisfactory ending to the difficulty than we had hoped for, Mr. 
Schenck is a man of great ability and good sense, and, if it fell to his 
lot to negotiate a settlement with England, would do it creditably 
and satisfactorily. His qualifications for the general duty of repre- 
senting the nation ata foreign court, supposing that duty to consist 
largely in the maintenance of American influence, are open to more 
question. He has, we believe, but little experience of foreign life, or 


manners, or ideas, and would probably prove a protestant rather than 
& propagandist ; but it is quite certain he would get us into no scrape, 
and that neither the honor nor the repute of the country would suffer 
in his hands. When one thinks, too, of how the place might have 
been filled, one can hardly help feeling thankful at the prospect of his 
tiking it. His acceptance will be a tremendous blow to the protec- 
tionist interest in Congress. He is their Bismarck and Moltke in one. 
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TEE “REASURY REPORT. 
Tur Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, just submitted to 
( ss, isa drcary and unsatisfactory document. It furnishes evidence | 
of the industry of Mr, Goutwell, in giving some thought or attention to 


{the different departments of public business under his charge, and 


cachol 


it shows that these departments are of the most multifarious character. 


In collating the report for future reference, we find that no less than 
thirty-seven different topics are treated of, which, for our own conveni- 


ce, we classed in two principal groups: 
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manent appropriations, has, we know, been reduced ten millions and 
more. In fact, Mr. Boutwell admits that even upon his figures a redue- 
tion of the debt during the present year of fifty millions may be relied 
upon, and yet he does not hesitate to assert that the expenditures are 
“so nearly equal to the receipts as to justify and demand the greatest 
caution in dealing with the revenues and the business of the country,” 


| and that “a serious check to business would reduce the revenues below 


| our necessary expenditures.’ 


those that belong to the | 


Treasury Department proper, and those that, although officially apper- | 


taining to that office, really seem to have no business there. It is, for 
example, difficult to understand why that part of or navy which is 


it sea should be under the 


employed in assisting the revenue service 
command of the Secretary of the Treasury, any more than that por- 


tion of the army which is frequently called upon to do similar duty | 


Why it should yot be, and why, on the contrary, it should 
It is 


on Jand,. 
be a mere part of the navy itself, must be evident to every one. 
in the same way difficult to see why the coast survey and the light- 
liouse service form part of the Treasury Department, for, although re- 
motely connected with the commerce of the country, which is tradition- 
ally supposed to be under the care of the Treasury, it is nevertheless evi- 
dent that the connection is mainly animaginary one, and that both be- 
long more directly to the Navy, er even to the Interior—to anything, in 
fact, buttothe Treasury. Why the Commissioner of Mines should have 
been instructed to report to the financial secretary is another anomaly; 
especially in view of the fact that his labors would, on the one hand, 
directly benefit, and on the other be vastly aided by, the similar work 
constantly going on in the Land Office of the Interior Department. 
Still more absurd does it seem that the Treasury should be burdened 
with the charge and management of the marine hospitals; and why, 
finally, the one hundred and twenty-seven larger and smaller public 
buildings belonging to the General Government, and costing over 
thirty-six millions of dollars, should not be given in charge to the 


army, who have built a large number of them, and might have built | 


them all to great advantage, or to a board of public works, or to the 
Interior, or, in fact, to anybody save the Secretary of the Treasury, is 
only explicable by a reference to the history of all these various insti- 
tutions, which sprang from insignificant beginnings, in times when the 
Treasury had little to do save to divide the annual surplus revenues 
among the States, and all new work fell naturally to its share. 

We do not propose on this occasion to point out the evils which 
arise from this unsystematized multiplicity of public business. We 
mention it rather as a partial explanation of the fact that this long 
report, referring to so many different things, has so litule to say about 


the real business of the Treasury: the collection and disbursement of 


the national revenues, Of course, we have the usual figures of receipts 


und expenditures, with the 


or 


{ 
tO bad 


spread dissatisfaction exists with the methods of raising that revenue, 
or for suggestions as to the possibility of decreasing the expenditures, 





we have searched the report in vain. We do, indeed, find an assertion 

that the expenditures and receipts of the current year are so nearly 

equal, that a serious check to business would reduce the revenues 

; @ necessary cNpenditures; but the assertion is so evidently put 

forward as a silent plea in favor of a continuance of the protective 

opposition to which the Secretary prudently 
, 


iynores, as to Ceprive it of much of the consideration to which it 
would otherwise be entitled. Toa people revelling in the vague de- 


policy, the growh 


light of an almost b 


ceasing reiteration of ever varvil 


methods of computing its magni- 
tude, this oficial announcement from the head of the Treasury may, 


however, well be worth «a moment's thought. 


glorification over the annual surplus of | 


, 


Contradictory as the statements appear, 
it is evident that Mr. Boutwell’s real faith attaches to the fifty-million 
surplus, and that the other figures are put forth for the purpose indi- 
cated. 

But we are inclined to think the Secretary's pretended belief far 
more nearly correct than his real belief. The “ prosperous condition 
of the country,” which he so gravely attributes “ to the revenue system 
inaugurated during the war”—as though taking money out of the 
people’s pockets could possibly enrich them—we have repeatedly 


shown to be a delusion, to which the people have clung with an almost 


ineradicable tenacity, but from which they are beginning to cast loose 
at last, little by little. Mr. Boutwell must have profited little by his 


| trip among the people if he has returned with the conviction that 





101,000,000, and the reduction of the average gold premium from 133 | 


but for a recognition of the fact that a very serious and wide- | 


undless surpinus, and utterly confused by an un- | 


It is true that the | 


ures, as presented by the Secretary, are unintelligible to any one save | 


a clerk in the Department, for of the total expenditures of 309 millions, 
nearly one-half, 132 millions, are set down under the rather indefinite 
But of the figures which furnish 
opportunity for comparison, almest all show a reduction of expendi- 
ures over last year, while the interest, probably included in the per- 


head of * permanent appropriations.” 


} 


they are prosperous. There is to-day more discomfort and distress— 
for our people do not starve outright under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances—but more genuine discomfort from straitened means and 
compulsory economy among the bulk of our farmers, than there has 
been since 1857. The complaint from the Northwest is particularly 
general, while the disturbances in the whiskey, pork, and meat trades 
are affecting the more Southwestern States very seriously. In the 
Atlantic States, we have repeatedly called the attention of our readers 
to the unusual frequency of strikes and labor suspensions, the majority 
of which have this fall been due not to increased demands from the 
workmen, but to a reduction of wages enforced by employers. Alto- 
gether, no dispassionate or well-informed person could at any time 
within the last two years have spoken, any more than he can to-day 
speak, sincerely of the prosperous condition of the country. But, 
whichever may be the correct view, it is important to know that Mr. 
Boutwell, believing in a prosperous condition of the people, does not 
anticipate a surplus in excess of fifty milliens during the current year, 
and this should be allowed to set at rest a large part of the enthusi- 
astic calculations indulged in in various quarters as to the uses to 
which the surplus should be applied. 

Another fact contained in the report is the total fuilure of the 
Secretary’s funding schemes, with which readers of the Nation are 
already acquainted. The war in Europe furnishes Mr. Boutwell with 
a good excuse for his failure, but the real cause is found elsewhere. 
He says “the large revenues of the Government enabled the Depart- 
ment, by weckly purchases, to reduce the amount of surplus bonds 
offered for sale.” What are these surplus bonds? They are bonds 
held by our own people, and constantly pressed for sale upon the mar- 
ket, because there are no buyers of six per cent. bonds at par. Yet, 
when our own people were ready sellers of six per cent. bonds at par, 
and Europeans scant and slow buyers, and the Treasury purchases alone 
prevented the abundance of sellers from depressing these six per cent. 
bonds Jglow par, Mr. Boutwell was allowing himself to be deluded 
into the belief that he could by some hocus-pocus induce people to 
buy four and four and one-half per cent. bonds by the thousand mil- 
lion and pay him par forthem. And, not satisfied with this failure, 
he urges upon Congress to give him authority to issue three hundred 
millions more of five per cent. bonds, to try the same experiment a 
second time. 

One more fact of importance gleaned from the dreary waste is the 
utter failure of the Currency Bill passed during the last session. Of the 
57 millions of new currency authorized to be issued, only three millions 
have been called for, showing clearly that the new currency was not 
wanted. A large number of charters were, however, applied for, but 
without depositing the bonds required, showing, with equal clearness, 
from what class of persons the urgent demand for more banking facili- 
ties came, and that what was really needed by the parties applying 
was not “ currency,” which the Government might furnish, but “ capi- 
tal,” which is produced by the people alone. There are some other 
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suggestions in regard to the national banks which deserve attention. | 


The highly unsatisfactory condition of the notes of some of these banks 
is bitterly complained of by the people. The banks have no interest 
in issuing new ones; on the contrary, nothing would please the issuers 


better than to see them wear away entirely. But the people, who are 
compelled by law to pay the banks very liberally for the use of their 
notes, have a right to demand that these notes should be kept decent 
by frequent exchanges. Mr. Boutwell proposes to comply with this 
just demand by reprinting these notes in the Treasury Department, 
and at the public expense—a proposition that seems almost incredible. 
The suggestion to prohibit the banks from paying interest on deposits 
is too technical to be considered here; but there is coupled with it a 
remark which acquires importance from the fact that it appears a 
second time in a different connection entirely: “It is no doubt true 
that Treasury notes, representing an equal amount of public debt 
without interest, are the most economical circulation for the Govern- 
ment,” and “should the present system of furnishing a paper circula- 
tion, partly by the Treasury and partly by the banks, be continued, or 
the entire circulation be furnished by the Treasury,” ete. Is Mr. Bout- 
well prepared to recommend the substitution of greenbacks for the 
entire national bank currency?) Or is he cognizant of Congressional 
Or is 
he merely throwing out a hint to the banks that they had better sub- 
mit gracefully to his funding schemes, as far as they affect the banks, 


movements in that direction, and unwilling to commit himself ? 


and not wait until he does recommend a measure they would relish so 
little? Mr, Boutwell is too astute a politician to throw out hints of 
this kind without an object, but what the object is we fail to discover. 
On the whole, we must feel thankfal to Mr. Boutwell for his report. 
For, if he has not furnished much matter of interest, he has touched 
upon many topics; and, if he has touched on many topics, he has, at 
least, spared us the essay on shipping, the dispute on the balance of 
trade, and the last suggestion for the resumption of specie payments. 


MR. BOUTWELL’'S LAST EXCUSE. 

Mr. BourweE 1's utterances on the Civil Service in his reports con- 
firm what we recently said as to his belief in the value of the present 
tenure of office of the employees in his department; but he recognizes 
the absurdity of having the examining boards composed of the officers of 
the department, and subject to the orders of its chief. He approves, on 


the whole, of the system of examination, but endeavors to save himself | 


and other politicians from the full effects of its operation by a very 
ingenious statement, the nature of which it is a public duty to expose. 
He says: 


“It is well understood, however, that no examination can furnish se 
curity that the person examined will prove satisfactory upon trial, and 
there should always be a speedy and easy method of removing suel per- 
sons from office. [ do not, therefore, accept tue idea that the tenure of 
ofiice for the clerks and employees in this department should be changed. 
Indeed, I believe that the present tenure of office furnishes the best secu- 
rity which the people of the country can have that the business of the 
Government will be efficiently and properly performed. The work of the 
Treasury Department does not differ essentially from the vusiness done in 
the banking-houses and merchants’ counting rooms, and there is no reason 
why the tenure of oflice should be permanent in one case that does not 
apply with equal force in the others. Speaking generally, it is a misfor 
tune to a young man who possesses even ordinary capacity for business or 
labor to remain in the publie offices of this city. It is, however, true 
that many of the most valuable clerks in the Treasury are young men who 
are pursuing professional studies, or who, having completed the course, 
remain from one to four years in the department, with the purpose, by 
industry and economy, of securing a small amount of money with which 
to commence an active life elsewhere. A system of life tenure would ex- 
clude all these men from the service, unless they chose to accept it as a 
permanent pursuit, which in the main would be an injury to them and to 
the country. I am also fully convinced that any more permanent tenure 
of office would materially impair the efficiency of the revenue system. 
There are many thousand men employed in the Customs and Internal 
Revenue service, and however careful the preliminary examination might 
be, the evils which now impair the eflicieney would undoubtedly exist. 
No system of examination could exclude all those who are dishonest, or 
who, under pressing necessity or the offer of sndden wealth, might 
yield to temptation. It often happens, and it would happen under any 
system, that men are found who are honest, temperate, and apparently ca 
pable, and yet lack the energy or the courage essential to the enforce ment 


of the revenue Jaws—a duty which often requires sagacity and a kind of | 


intelligence too subtle for discovery through formal questions.” 
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Now it is quite true that the work of the Treasury Department docs 
not differ materially from the business done in banking-houses and 


a fact to which the friends of civil service reform 


counting-rooms— 


are constantly calling attention, But the inference which Mr. Boutwell 
apparently wishes the public to draw from this is, that he and his suc- 
cessors are likely, if let alone, to superintend this business in the spirit 
Nothing could well 


bec 


in which a banker or merchant superintends his. 


is ause this 


be more misleading than any such supposition, and it 


supposition is grossly at variance with the facts that the ery for civil 


service reform has any strength. Mr. Boutwell, for instance, beheves 


places in the Treasury should be distributed —so far as is consistent, he 


would say, with fitness—as a reward for party services ; but ifyou 
to Brown Bros., and asked for 
yOung man on the ground that 


went 
a place in their banking-house for a 
he had been two months on the stu 


State 


inp 


| at the last canvass, and was recommended by the Chairman of the 
Committee or Horace Greeley as a“ sound” and deserving person, 


they would laugh at you. If you then took te same man to Mr, Bout- 


well, with the same claims, he would work might and main to make a 


place for him. So, also, if the Chairman of the State Commitice or 
Senator Fenton went to Brown Bros., and said that ther book-keeper 
| was opposed to the Fifteenth Amendment and made no secret of it, 


and that they ought to dismiss him, they would probably show the 


Chairman and Mr, Fentonthe door, In other words, they exact nothing 


of their employees but honesty, capacity, and diligence, and if they get 
these are satistied, and these men are sure of their places, They know 
| well that if they attempted to conduct their business in the way 
| in which Mr. Boutwell conducts the Treasury, they would speedily 


be bankrupt; and if the Treasury and other departments of the Gov- 


ernment could be so manoged thata penalty analogous to bankraptey 


would overtake the heads as the consequence of the employment of 
improper or incompetent persons in the discharge of the duties, there 


would probably be little need to call for civil service reform, But the 
he 
ear 


Government differs from private tirms in this: that let the extravagance, 


carelessness, and dishonesty of its officials be what they may, the na- 
| tural result is prevented by contributions levied on the people under 
When Mr. 


shows how much the people gave him, and how much he has spent ; he 


| the name of taxation, Boutwell balances his books, he 


does not show, as Brown Bros. do, how much he has won by close 


attention to business, by careful selection and judicious encouragement 
| of his servants—and how much he has lost by his errors of judg 


ment or the frauds of their agents or customers. Consequently, although 


| the nature of the business transacted in the Treasury and the banking- 


| house are much the same, the checks on the managers are very far from 


the same. Mr. Boutwell does his work partly with the view of “helping 
the party,” and partly of meeting the pubiic obligations; Brown Bros, 
do theirs under the influerce of ene motive only—making a profit on 
the capital employed; and this is the reason why the country needs to 
look after Mr. 


t is quite true that the competency of a man for a particular office 


Joutwell, and does not need to look aiter Brown Bros 


cannot be perf etly ascertained by examination, Nobody ever main- 


tuined that it could. All that is claimed for it is, that it tests 
| fitness to @ certain extent. What is said against the present sys- 
| tem—recommendation by Congressmen—is that it is no test at 
all. It is also quite true that a man may pass a very good ex- 
amination, and yet from moral defects—want of nerve, or vigil- 


ance, or punctuality, er perspicacity, may prove uncqual to the 


proper discharge of his duties. It is, therefore, a very wise regulation 
of the English civil service which puts every candidate on probation 
for six months, even after he has passed a successful examination, and 
a wise usage which leaves it in the power of the heads of departments 
to dismiss employees arbitrarily. But then this discretion is safely con- 
fided to English chiefs of departments because it is exercised under 
the control of another usage, which has almost the force of law, so long 
established and so firmly supported by public opinion is it, which for- 
bids the dismissal of any man except for glaring misconduct or ineffi- 
ciency. The reason why we are unwilling to see Mr. Boutwell leit in 
possession of any such discretion is that we know he believes that 
offices should be used to help the party—that this means that Congress. 
| men should be allowed to demand places fur their political hangers-on 
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and get them, and that vacancies should be made for these hangers-on 
by dismissing the nominees of other Congressmen whose course is un- 
satisfactory to the Administration—witness the recent Federal inter- 
ference in Missouri—or whose opinions are discovered to be “ unsound,” 
who are therefore held to have been long enough in oflice. For instance, 
he naively acknowledges that, since March, 1869, 654 Treasury clerks, out 
of a total of 2,143, or about 50 percent., have been dismissed. Nobody 
believes that these were dismissed for incompetency, or that their places 
have been filled by more efficient persons, or that in the vast majority of 
cases the change has not been made to satisfy political “ claims.” 

For Mr. Boutwell, under these circumstances, to object to any fetters 
on his discretion, on the ground that his position is like that of the head 
of a banking-house, is really trespassing a little too far on public for- 
bearance. When we get rid of the present system, which, without any 
abuse of language, we may fairly call infernal, and Congressmen have 
lost the habit of touting for offices, and heads of departments have 
really grown into the way of regarding themselves as the servants of 
the American people and not as the agents of the party in power, charged 
with the duty of controlling elections, we may fairly leave them a large 
amount of discretien in the matter of dismissal. But unlimited power 
of dismissal in their present state of mind, and with their present poli- 
tical habits, would make the system of examination a farce. 

One other consideration evoked by Mr. Boutwell in opposition to 
tenure during good behavior, it is impossible to weigh without a smile. 
He objects to such tenure as likely to keep out of office young men who 
intend ultimately to follow other pursuits, but would like a short term 
in the Treasury “ in order tosave a small amount of money with which 
to commence an active life elsewhere.” “ A life tenure,” he says, ““ would 
exclude all such men, unless they chose to accept it as a permanent 
pursuit, which would be, in the main, an injury to them and to the 
country.” Now, fancy Brown Bros, & Co.—the comparison is Mr. 
Boutwell’s own, and we hold him to it, for nothing can be apter or 
more just—announcing that their clerkships were held for the benefit 
of young men wishing to save a little money to enable them to go into 
the ministry, or the law, or other pursuits afterwards, and that the clerks 
would be “rotated ” out of them after short terms of service, lest their 
fondness for the places should tempt them to remain in them perma- 
nently, and thus do “injury to themselves and the country.” There 
never was a truer thing said than that it is impossible to be a first-class 
politician without a sense of humor. 

The Boston Journal has recently come to Mr. Boutwell’s defence, 
against the Nation, with the suggestion that our asking for a sight of 
Mr. Boutwell’s “examination papers” implies that we consider him a 
* No more than our asking for his monthly or quarterly 
accounts. Ile is surely not going to stop publishing his Treasury 
statements, like our own New York Comptrolier, and, when we ask 
him for them, enquire of us if we doubt his honor, and refer us to his 
old constituents of * the ancient town of Groton” for testimony as to 
character. One of these days we shall, it would seem, witness a refusal 
on the part of the judges to give the reasons of their decisions on the 
ground that it was insult to subject them to any such test of honesty ; 
that the practice after all did not secure purity—witness Barnard and 
Cardozo ; and that the only way to keep judges straight was to put 
none but good men on the bench. We are assailed every day with 
statements showing that our proposed machinery of reform would 
not “work.” The Journal says it would not “ work.” But what does 
“ work ” as it ought to work, brethren, in this vale of tears?) Do the 
courts and police not work because men go on disputing and thieves 
go on stealing? Does religion not work because sin endures? Should 
we not, on the Boutwellian theory, desist from all our efforts after a 
better civilization, take off our pantaloons, and go to the woods with 
bows and arrows? Rifles miss fire, power-looms turn out bad goods, 
book-keeping by double-entry does not prevent fraud, preaching does 
not stop vice, the jails do not prevent crime, and civil service ex- 
aminations, says Mr. Boutwell, would not “ exclude all those who are 
dishonest, or who, under pressing necessity or the offer of sudden 
wealth, might yield to temptation.” * This astounding revelation, com- 
ing, at this season of the year, when the system is naturally depressed 


“knave. 
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by the rapid change in the weather, we fear will produce calamitous 
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results, and crush out hope in many large centres of population, 
What is the use of striving, people will ask, when there is no means 
of excluding wicked men from the Treasury, or robbing “the offer 


of sudden wealth” of its temptations for “ young men pursuing profes- 


sional studies?” To say that the man who found this out deserves to 
be President is but a small tribute to him; the Popedom at least is 
his due. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Tue late civil war was the occasion of much diplomatic discussion 
upon topics connected with international law; but when the enormous 
mass of correspondence issued from the American and British Foreign 
Offices is carefully sifted, it will be found that a very few new questions 
were mooted, a very few new claims set up, a very few changes sug- 
gested. The positive rules which had been acquiesced in for genera- 
tions, and which had acquired the authority almost of municipal law, 
were recognized by all parties. Through the entire period of its exist- 
ence, up to the breaking out of the rebellion, the United States had 
been the champion of neutral rights, the advocates of a free neutral 
commerce. Although during the long struggle with the French Re- 
public and Empire and their allies Great Britain had steadily advanced 
and upheld the claims of belligerents, and in her public acts and 
diplomacy, in the judgments of her prize courts, and in the writings of 
her jurists, had labored to keep the rights of neutrals within narrow 
bounds, a subsequent change in her domestic policy, and a complete 
devotion to industrial pursuits, had wrought a corresponding change 
in her interpretation of those portions of the international code which 
relate to the condition of war. The tendency of theorists was in the 
same direction. The principles advocated by Hiibner had been adopted 
by all Continental and by many English publicists, and had been 
pushed by not a few French and German text-writers to an extent 
which would have nearly destroyed all maritime warfare except that 
waged against armed vessels and that carried on by means of blockades. 
Finally, the Treaty of Paris, in 1856, had crowned the work, and had 
established neutral rights on a firm basis of compact between all civi- 
lized nations ; for although the United States did not become a signa- 
tary of that treaty, it declared its intention of conforming to its stipu- 
lations. 

American diplomacy did not endeavor, during the civil war, to 
overturn any of these established doctrines, so favorable to the country 
in time of peace. No charge was made against Great Britain for the 
enormously developed propensity of her subjects to trade in contraband 
and to evade the blockade. We conceded at once that our only redress 
was against the individuals engaged in the illicit traffic, and that if we 
could not inflict the penalty of seizure and confiscation, the offenders 
must escape all punishment. The points of controversy were three. 
It was urged, first: That the British Government violated its neutral 
duty by suffering a vessel to be constructed and to escape ready for 
naval service in all particulars except her guns and crew, which were 
immediately supplied, in accordance with a previous arrangement, by 
another ship also sailing from an English port. This exact point was 
new, and there was room for doubt whether it was embraced within 
any established principles. But all opposition to the claim has now 
been withdrawn, and the only matter in dispute relates to the amount 
of damages. Secondly: That the British Government violated its 
neutral duty in recognizing a status of belligerency. This complaint 
was afterwards restricted to the alleged fact of prematureness in the 
recognition. As we understand the acts of our own Administration, it 
has abandoned its position altogether by a formal avowal of the accepted 
doctrine that recognition is a matter for each neutral nation to decide for 
itself. Thirdly: That the general sentiments and opinions of the Eng- 
lish people, and the personal sentiments and opinions of members of their 
Government, were hostile to us, and that thus an international wrong was 
done calling forsome sort of international reparation—the particular kind 
of relief not exactly determined upon as yet. This charge figured quite 
prominently at one time in our diplomatic correspondence, but, we are 
glad to believe, has now been given over to declaimers in Congress and 
upon the stump. It would seem, therefore, that the positive interna- 
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tional results of the great civil war have been (1) to leave the doctrine 
of recognition just where it had been established—established, in fact, 
chiefly by our own governmental practice: (2) to start and settle a 
new and nice question in reference to the liability of a neutral for 
suffering a vessel of war to be despatched under very peculiar cireum- 
stances in aid of our belligerent: and (3) to create a certain feeling of 
discontent with the exhibition by a neutral people of personal sympa- 
thies opposed to our cause. 

The terrible contest between Prussia and France has given rise to 
some further discussion of rules that had long been treated as fixed, 
and has brought to light a tendency to question if not to overturn 
doctrines which had been regarded as fundamental. We had occasion 
in a former article to criticise the action of Prussia in declaring for 
freedom of belligerent commerce except in contraband articles. We 
then spoke of King William’s proclamation as a bid for popularity. 
Subsequent events have shown that in this departure from the universal 
customs of war the North German Government was guided by no prin- 
ciple, but was vainly endeavoring to obtain for itself a great advantage 
by the surrender of a right which it could not enforce. In his recent 
communications to the British Cabinet, the German Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs has taken a position the effect of which would be to enlarge the 
rights of belligerents, and circumscribe the privileges of neutrals, in a 
manner and to an extent not before assumed by any nation in modern 
times, not even by England while sweeping the seas at the close of the last 
century and the beginning of the present, and destroying all commerce 
except her own. It is laid down by jurists that during a war neutral 
governments must not aid cither belligerent. This prohibition extends 
not only to all positive acts of material assistance by means of troops, 
arms, and vessels, but to many permissive acts and even negligences. 
These latter include, among other things, enlistments of troops either 
singly or in bodies by foreign agents, voluntary organizations of in- 
habitants departing in aid of one of the combatants, and the construc- 
tion and despatch of vessels armed and equipped for a like purpose. 
It is equally well settled by the authority of text-writers ana by the 
universal practice of mankind, that the citizens of neutral countries 
may carry on an unmolested commerce in articles not contraband with 
hostile ports not blockaded. The Treaty of Paris extends this immun- 
ity to similar goods of an enemy transported in a neutral bottom. 


‘Finally, the citizens of a neutral country may trade in contraband 


articles, and evade or attempt to evade a blockade, if they are willing 
to run the personal risk and suffer the personal penalty of seizure by 
the cruisers and confiscation by the courts of the nation whose purposes 
are thus interfered with. Such persons do not break the laws of their 
own Government, nor is that Government at all responsible for the in- 
jury they do to one enemy by conferring material aid upon the 
other. If any doctrines and rules of international law are to be con- 
sidered as settled beyond dispute upon foundations of common consent 
and general public policy, these are. But Germany for the first time 
disturbs this unanimity, and would throw all our notions of inter-state 
rights and obligations into confusion. English subjects are engaged in 
an extensive exportation of coal, arms, ammunition, and other warlike 
material to the French. These articles are contraband, and liable to 
seizure and confiscation. But the French ports are open, and the sea is 
free from German cruisers; the traffic, therefore, goes on unmolested. 
Not possessing a navy sufficient to prevent the transit of such goods, 
Germany now demands that the British Government shall interpose and 
put a stop to the practices of its subjects, and asserts that the British 
nation is violating its neutral obligations by permitting the illicit 
commerce. We repeat, this claim is unprecedented, and would over- 
turn all international rules in respect to belligerents and neutrals. 
During the agony of our struggle with the rebels, while whole indus- 
tries in England were employed in evading our blockade, the Secretary 
of State laid no blame for all this at England's door. Since the down- 
fall of Napoleon, the changes in international law have been favorable 
to freedom of neutral commerce. Germany would turn back this benign 
movement, and would make the condition of neutrals far worse than it 
ever had been, for she would impose the penalty of war upon whole 
peoples for the neglect of their rulers in not repressing the trading 
energies of a few private citizens, whereas the only penalty has been 
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and now is a loss sustained by those persons themselves who choose to 
accept the risks consequent upon the traflic. 

It is the duty of all nations, and especially of the United 
States, to protest against the introduction of any such new dowma 
nto the code of the civilized world. It is easy to say that the 


i 
i same 


ntercourse of states should be governed by exactly the 
maxims of right and justice as those which regulate the affairs of 
individual men. But there is no analogy. The laws which control 
individual men are uttered by a superior, can be enforced by com- 
pulsive sanctions, and thus we can be made to square our actions 
with notions of abstract right. The rules by which nations profess to 
be guided are uttered by no superior, can be enforced by no sanction, 
are voluntarily obeyed. They must, therefore, be such as all states 
will adopt, and must often spring from motives of public policy rather 
than from considerations of absolute justice. Some foolish people, in 
fluenced by sentiment rather than by reason, may object to our state 
ment, and condemn it as immoral. The answer is, that if international 
law were not based in part upon the foundation of public and state 
policy—of interest—there would be no such law, and the external affairs 
of the civilized world would fall into chaos. It needs no argument to 
show that the doctrine suggested by Prussia would be against public 
policy, and contrary to the interests of nations generally. In any given 
war, most states are neutral. If they are to be responsible as such for 
the ordinary contraband traffic of their citizens, they will at once be 
come, in a certain sense, parties to the hostilities, The act of war be 
tween two countries will extend its immediate repressing goerernmen 
effects over the entire world, and will subject whole peoples to risks 
and dangers from the speculations of a very small class. War is bad 
enough between the two belligerents ; but a rule which would tend to 


Pe 


draw all other communities into the conflict would be opposed to the 
best interests of mankind, would be contrary to the public policy of 
Christendom, and would be a step back towards barbarism. The peace 
of the world demands that the rules which regulate the conduct of na 
tions when once established on a proper basis, should remain fixed; they 
should not be controlled and varied by the swayings of popuiar senti- 
ment. Experience shows that such sentiment isas apt to be vindictive 
as kindly, is as likely to urge violent and outrageous measures as to 
mitigate the evils of war. The doctrines we advocate are established 
upon a proper basis. Dictated by public policy, they have also the 
higher sanction of Christian morality. The right to sell what the seller 
has and what the buyer desires is a natural right ; the advantage which 
one country possesses in its sea-coast, ports, and facilities for commerce 
is a natural advantage. War does not destroy the right nor the advan- 
tage. A belligerent may by force of arms interfere to a certain extent 
with both when used for the benetit of its enemy, but the mere status 
of war affects neither. 








“THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN DIFFICULTY. 


Lonpon, Noy. 25, 1870. 


I WRITE to you with a more painful feeling than I have ever known 
on a similar occasion. We are at the present moment in suspense as to 
the possibility of a war with Russia. Before you receive this letter the 
die will have been cast, and any speculation as to the probable turn of 
events would therefore be useless. There is only one subject upon which 
I can dwell which is in the least likely to be interesting to your readers, 
and that is the state of opinion at present existing in England. Whether 
we go to war or not, it may be worth while to record the spirit int which 
the announcement of a probable war was received. To explain myself 
more clearly, I must try to point out the nature of the issues presented to 
us. Russia has, as you know, announced its intention to be no longer 
bound by that clause of the Treaty of 1856 which neutralizes the Black 
Sea. There is no appeal to the consent of the various powers which signed 
the treaty ; but simply a declaration that it will no longer be recognized 
as binding. Everybody is, of course, agreed that this method of obtain- 
ing a relaxation of the treaty is in the highest degree objectionable. 
None of our newspapers, and none of the distinguished men who have ex- 
pressed their views, have any hesitation upon this point. The next ques. 
tion is whether we should have been willing to concede the liberty which 
Russia proposes to take by force, if she had asked our leave, instead of 
taking it for granted. Upon this matter there is more difference of 
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opinion; but I think the general impression is that we should have been 


willing enough to make the required concession. Finally, it is disputed 


The Nation. 


whether, assuming Russia to be in the wrong, we ought to go to war to | 


maintain the treaty. 
impolitic, are of course in favor of war. Those who think that it might 
wisely have been made, are divided into two parties. Some of them 
viaintain that if treaties are in future to be respected, and national good 
faith to have any validity, we must fight to redeem our pledges. 
assert, that, however objectionable may be the conduct of Russia, we should 
not be justified in causing the frightful amount of misery which must ne- 
cessarily follow from war in order to resist a pretension which we admit 
to be not unreasonable in itself. 

‘The most warlike party—that which objects both to the form and sub. 
stance of the demand—is composed, in the first place, of the regular old 


Those who maintain the concession to be in itself 


Others | 


' 


British politician—the believer in Lord Palmerston ; the gentleman who | 


believes in the British Empire ; who is great upon the necessity of keeping 
up our prestige, adhering to our traditional policy, and enabling every Eng- 
lishman to go about the world saying “ Civis Romanus sum.” I admire, 
in some respects, the patriotic spirit of this gentleman; but one could 
wish that his zeal were a little more according to knowledge. His 
grievous defect is a want of ideas, and a consequent desire to stick to posi- 
tions which have now become indefensible, and to refuse to acknowledge 
facts. So far as concerns the policy of maintaining the Turkish Empire, 
and sacrificing every other principle to guard our communications with 
India, I think that they have ceased to represent the mind of the nation. 
We ure thoroughly convinced, as a rule, that the Crimean war was a gross 
blunder. We do not wish once more to find ourselves committed to main- 
taining for an indefinite period the Emperor Nicholas’s “sick man.” We 
would withdraw, if we could do it honorably, from the hopeless task of 
propping up a power which is unmistakably doomed to fall into ruin. If 
only our statesmen had been sufficiently far-sighted, they would long ago 
have prepared the way for a change of front, and we should not have 
found ourselves pledged to preserve what is not preservable. But when 
we come to the question, Can we honorably withdraw? the problem is far 
more difficult. Here the staunch old Conservatives find themselves rein- 
forced by a sentiment which is capable of leading us into great mischief, 
and which strongly remindsone of the feeling which was so prevalent be- 
The fact is that Englishmen are just now, and 
We are under the impression that 


fore the Crimean war. 
very naturally, in a touchy humor. 
our pacific tendencies have lowered us in the general opinion of Europe, 
and we are nervously anxious to show that we are not cowards. Many 
people really wish to go to war, not because they think that great prin- 
ciples are involved, but simply to prove that we are not afraid of going to 
war. Our position as neutrals, in presence of the greatest contest that has 
taken place in Europe for generations, may have been judicions, but was 
certainly not dignified. We have been stung by the taunts that have 
been aimed at us from so many quarters, and wish to vindicate the war- 
like character of our race. This is the real difficulty of the situation in 
England. 
is not worth the candle, because we are rather anxions for the game on 
its own account. 
submitted, as we think, toa good many slaps in the face, we are anxious 
to resent the next insult, even though it may plunge us into a doubtful 
struggle for a prize of very questionable value. 

The most warlike representative of the press has been the Pall Mall 
Gazette. It is one of our ablest journals, and has, besides, a certain char- 
acter for a political morality which is decidedly superior to that possessed 
by the 7imes or some other newspapers of larger Circulation. It has, 
however, a certain affectation of seeing deeper into millstones than its 
neighbors, and the result of its insight into the profound political schemes 
of Gortchakoff and Bismarck is the advocacy of a line of policy which (as 
everybody says who aims at war) is really the only way of obtaining 
peace, but which, to more vulgar apprehensions, means simply that we 
are at once to accept the challenge thrown down to us. I will not discuss 
its arguments; but it is enough to say that it believes Bismarck to be the 
accomplice of Russia, and wishes to fight before Prussia is set free from 
the terrible struggle in France. The general tone of the Liberal press is 
more in accordance with the second line of policy indicated. It is really 
auxious for peace, and thinks that peace may be preserved ; but it is in- 
fluenesd by that sensitive jealousy of our nationat honor which I have 
tried to deseribe, and is for inducing Russia to submit to a congress by a 
temporiziey Finally, 
a small band of Liberal politicians unreservedly advocates peace, Mr. 


policy, the issue of which is more or less doubtful. 


We have become nervously irritable, and, after having | 


It is not suflicient to prove—if it can be proved—that the game | 
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Mill is the most conspicuous and outspoken of these gentlemen. He de. 
clares that war would be a crime, for which our Ministry would be exe. 
crated by the mass of the population; and that the conduct of Russia. 
however wrong, would not justify us in resenting it by an appeal to force, 
The 
same position is substantially eccupied by Mr. Froude, Prof. Cairnes, and 


with all the miserable consequences that must necessarily ensue, 
Mr. Freeman. They are all of them men of deservedly high reputation, 
and, in my opinion, deserve the highest credit for their independent pro. 
test against the cry for war. They have, of course, been bitterly attacked, 
accused of a want of patriotism, and assailed with the ordinary vocabulary 
of a majority opposed by asmall minority. For, I fear, it is undeniable thar 
they are a small minority—at least amongst the upper classes. 
of the country, doubtless, cares little for the Eastern question, and would 
be glad to keep out of the complication at all hazards; but I have no 
doubt that the large audience to which the 7imes appeals has its senti- 
ments pretty well reflected in the columns of that self-styled leader, but 


The mass 


real follower, of public opinion. The upper and middle classes, in fact, are 
as usual rather uncertain in their views, but incline towards a policy 
which probably means war—though a war adopted reluctantly, and with 
many misgivings. Few people share the warlike zeal of the Pal] Mall 
Gazette—but nine men out of ten, speaking of the people whom one meets 
at clubs, at London dinner-parties, and in first and second-class railway 
carriages, are quite prepared to drift into war, with more or less dislike 
to the conclusion towards which they are involuntarily propelled. 

And now, having tried to describe the state of public opinion generally, 
may I shortly give you my own? I confess that I agree fully with Mr. 
Mill. Whatever may be the rights of the quarrel, I cannot look forward 
without something like horror to the prospect of a war in which, as it 
seems to me, we should be fighting in behalf of an exploded policy, with 
no intelligible aim, in pursuance of no settled policy, and at the risk of all 
kinds of ulterior complications, which you will understand as well as I. 
A return of the Crimean war is, to my mind, a retrograde movement ; 
and, as the original cause of quarrel will speedily be forgotten, I cannot 
regard, with anything short of disgust, the confused struggle into which 
we may soon be plunged, where the one distinct prospect is that of a reck- 
less expenditure of money and blood. Am I, then, in favor of peace at 
any price? To that I must answer, that I do not believe that England will 
ever adopt a thoroughly noble line of policy, or recover the prestige to 
which she is fairly entitled, until we are more at one mind with ourselves, 
In the present condition of internal politics in this country, we have not, 
as a nation, any settled convictions. In the absence of genuine political 
faith, our conduct cannot be really consistent or entitled to respect. The 
Pall Mall Gazette would restore our character by adopting what is called 
a “vigorous foreign policy.” I have no faith in the recipe. I believe that 
the vigorous policy must be a consequence, and not the cause. We have not 
yet finished our revolution; and, till we have got a little further, the con- 
flict of opinions between the classes which try to retain and those which try 
to grasp at power leads to our describing a tortuous and uncertain line, 
from which little is to be hoped. If we had openly taken part against 
France at the outbreak of the war, or, if we openly took part against the 
Prussian claims at the present moment, we should at least know for what 
we were fighting, and why. But having, rightly or wrongly, insisted 
upon preserving our neutrality in a question of the deepest interest to the 
whole civilized world, we are now called upon to abandon it in defence of 
a cause which ninety-nine Englishmen out of a hundred condemn at the 
bottom of their hearts. It may be inevitable that we should pay the pen- 
alty of past follies by finding ourselves involved in this wretched dispute ; 
but I shall be truly glad if, before this reaches you, it should have been 
rendered uninteresting by the disappearance of the danger to which we 
are now exposed. 


PRUSSIA AND THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE NEW GERMAN 
CONFEDERATION. 
BERLIN, November 28. 

Tne Eastern question has appeared and disappeared on the political 
horizon like a meteor. I write to you under the impression that it will 
not lead toa war. I do not wish to exculpate Russia’s arrogant tone in 
breaking the Treaty of 1856. It, however, appears to me that humiliat- 
ing terms like those imposed upon her by the Paris treaty should not be 
forced on a great power, and that, if it be done, we cannot expect anything 
else than that they will be repudiated at the earliest favorable moment. 
Such a moment had now come for Russia by the defeat of France. I can 
understand the moral indignation of England and of her friends, but I 
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cannot understand that these same people had not a single word of repro- 


bation against the provocation and violence of the reckless aggressors | 


when within the last ten years—see the rebellion of the South against the 
North, France in Mexico, Napoleon versus Germany—simi'ar solemn 
treaties were broken. England, for instance, with a little more moral 
courage, could have stopped the present war ; now she earns the fruits of 


her sin of omission, and, being unable to resent the outrage thrust in her | 
face, must try all in her power to settle the pending difficulties by diplo- | 


matic negotiations. 

English as well as other papers have asserted that Russia had acted 
in concert with Prussia, aud that Bismarck had instigated the whole plot. 
This statement is entirely unfounded. 
an alliance between the two powers, At the outbreak of the present war, 
Gortchakoff promised Prussia a strict and friendly (bienveillante) neutrality. 
He has kept his werd, and has thus prevented Austria from assuming 
a hostile attitude towards Prussia. Bismarck, of course, declared himself 
willing to reciprocate the favor, and promised Russia to assist her at the 
end of the war in her efforts for the abolition of the obnoxious clauses of 
the Paris treaty. These pourparlers took place in Berlin at the end of 
July last, and their result enabled Prussia to send her whole army into 
France. Gratefulas Bismarck must have been for this proof of sympathy, 
there was, in fact, no man to whom, just at this moment, the news of the 
Russian note could be more embarrassing. If England and Austria had 
been prepared to enter into a war, France, through the complications of 
European politics, would have gained suflicient strength for a longer and 
more determined resistance, the end of the war would have been indefinite- 
ly postponed, and Prussia might have lost, if not all, at least some of its 
best fruits. At the conclusion of the war, Russia’s claim would have ob- 
tained the support of Prussia if it had been properly suggested, but, under 
the present circumstances, it came very inopportunely. It does not require 
great political sagacity to appreciate the awkward position in which Bis- 
marck has been placed by the Russian Chancellor’s taking advantage of 
the annihilation of the French armies and the approach of the winter. 
Fortunately for Germany, none of the powers which have guaranteed the 
Paris treaty are prepared for war, and for this reason they all prefer a 
diplomatic mediation. Thus Bismarck is placed in the advantageous 
position of obliging and of securing for himself the friendship of those 
who, if it had come to a war, would have been his most bitter ene- 
mies. The London Jimes, the other day, had a telegram, which has since 
been confirmed, according to which Bismarck had proposed a congress to 


There exists neither a treaty nor 


} 


be held at Constantinople for the settlement of the Eastern question, ex- | 


cluding all other pending European difficulties. This settlement, in my 
opinion, can and will be easily effected, as the conflict provoked by Gor- 


tchakoff has not yet transcended the limits of diplomacy, and as there thus | 


exists only a theoretical difference, which can still be answered by a theo- 
retical protest, the more as Russia denies all hostile designs, and again and 
again affirms that she will respect the Paris treaty in all its other terms. 
English and Austrian papers, for a while, frightened each other into 
the most warlike state, describing the large fleet of ironclads which 
Russia was said to have bought from the United States for the balance of 


Nation. 


the purchase price for Alaska, which, in fact, was paid long ago, and giving | 


exaggerated accounts of the Russian army, which was only waiting for 


the signal to attack Turkey, while, in fact, Russia had very few regimeats 


in her southern provinces, and has not called in a single man of her re- 
serves ; in short, they have depicted the horrors of a war which, thus far, 
exists only in the imagination of the excited newspaper correspondents 
themselves. 

Another important proof of the continuance of peace is the fact that 
Bismarck alludes to the Eastern question in the address by which Mr. 
Delbriick, a few days ago, opened the Imperial Diet (Reichstag). It has 
never been the custom of the German Chancellor to introduce pending po- 
litical questions into his official addresses and publications to the legisla- 
tive bodies of Germany and Prussia. He certainly would have acted in 
accordance with his old policy if he had not felt sure that no war would 
ensue, and if he did not himself hold in his hands one of the ropes which 
would secure the European peace. 

The Reichstag assembled on the 24th instant. Its present session 
will not last longer than about three weeks. It has been called for the 


double purpose of granting a loan of 100,000,000 of thalers ($70,000,000 | 
gold) for the continuation of the war, which, to judge from the first two | 
readings of the bill, will be passed with but few dissentient votes, and 
of ratifying the treaties just concluded by the North German Confedera- 
tion with Baden, Southern Hesse, Bavaria, and Wirtemberg. 


The two 


| 
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latter states were somewhat vacillating in the last hour of the negotia 





tion, but partly by important concessions on the part of Prussia, partly by 
heavy pressure at home, and, finally, by the appreciation of the political 
necessity on the part of the South German rulers, a compromise haa finally 
been effected. If you wish to understand these negotiations, with their 
intrigues and counter-intrigues, their expectations and disappointments 
and anxieties, and the final though modest realization of the national 
hopes, revert to the times of 1787 and 1788 in your own history, or rathe 


the months preceding the adoption of your present Constitution. Contrary 


to the political superstition of the present and last generations, this Consti- 
tution was not considered by its framers as a model of perfection ; on the 
contrary, it was a document of compromise, and not a single member of 
the Convention of Philadelphia was perfectly satisfied with it. With the 
greatest reluctance, the most patriotic and enlightened men were finally 
induced to sacrifice their principles to the practical expediency of a most 
important bearing. The great desire to emerge from the political chaos, 
and to create a nation with a real government, even led America’s greatest 
statesman, Alexander Hamilton, finally to abide by the result thus gained, 

The present condition of our political affairs is similar to yours at that 


time. The “Federalist” should be the text-book of every thinking | 
tical German of our days; but [doubt whether it is known to halfadoxen 


of our public men. Similar conditions create similar consequences. ‘Th 
German constitution is just as indetinable as vours. 


which Johnson (See Elliot’s “ Debates,” iv. 523) characterizes your Federal! 


The classic words by 


Government, apply just as well to the new German constitution, “ It is, 

he says, “ neither strictly a confederation nor a national government, it is 
compounded of both ; it isan anomaly in the political world, an experiment 
growing out of our peculiar circumstances, a compromise of principles and 
opinions ; it is partly federal, partly national.” Our state-rights men 

we call them Particularists—are just as headstrong as were any repre 
sentatives of your Slave States. What slavery was with them, ultramon 
tane tendencies, bigotry, protective tariffs, a theoretical persistency and 
radical theories, are with us. 
moment, seemed eager to follow the example of North Carolina and Rhode 


Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, to the very last 


Island ; little Hesse, for a time, played the role of New Jersey ; only Ba 
den acted nobly and wisely. The less important the states were, the 
more impudent were their demands, until, finally, the predominating in 
terest of self-preservation made them accept the terms, which are by far 
too good, too favorable, and therefore quite incompatible with the vital in 
terests of the nation. Why should I speak of the defects of the new con 
stitution? It is far more insuflicient by what it does not contain than 
what it says. 
Prussia, as the leading and central power, has lost her preponderance by 


a 


There is no responsible head, neither prince nor minister. 


only retaining her old number of votes, and adding to those of the others 
(newly acceded) members, by giving up her exclusive right of declaring 
war and of execution and sequestration in cases of disobedience to the 
decrees of the Confederation. On the other side, press and publie meet- 
ings are subjected to its laws, which in all probability will be more severe 
than those of the single states; in short, the present constitution robs the 
central power of some of its most important attributes, giving too much 
strength to the smaller states, and invests it with some obnoxious powers. 
Bavaria is independent in the command of her army, her fortresses cannot 
be garrisoned without the special permission of her king ; Wiirtemberg 
keeps the post and telegraph administration under her exclusive control ; 
Baden retains the gambling-tables at Baden-Baden. 

In spite of all these objections we must accept, and the Reichstag will 
accept the new constitution, however imperfect it is; and from January 1, 
1871, the North German will make room for the German Confederation, 
The first desideratum to be accomplished is a national existence. It was 
high time that Germany should become united in her relations with other 
states. As far as numerical strength is concerned, even Bavaria was net 
absolutely required for the new Confederation ; but, moradly, her refusal vo 
enter would have been detrimental to the new German Empire and to the 
whole civilized world. Witness the joy of Austrian and French papers 
when they heard of the rumors that Bavaria had made objections to join- 
ing the confederation. Her isolation would have been an ever-open wound 
on the political body, that would have been their point, not for stealing 
upon, but for operating against, German interests. Napoleon, for instance, 
would never have dared to assail usif a united Germany had stood in 
arms against him ; hespeculated on our disunion, as he himself adinits in his 
late poor pamphlet on the surrender of Sedan. There is one great consola- 
tion in the present unsatisfactory state of our political affairs. Germany 
has been long on the downside of the hill, now she is marching up again, 
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and the people, as well as all our public men, understand that it is their | men as have been masters of the art of putting things have acquired their 
duty to work with unrelenting zeal and energy until they have attained | learning principally by original investigation ; they have been inventors 
the eame strength and union at home which, to the astonishment of the | and discoverers, not mere scholars. Nothing needs more ingen vity than 
world. they now exhibit in their dealings with the enemy. to dilute knowledge without souring it. Just that set of qualities which 
j FRIEDRICH Karp. make a good teacher is the set uncongenial to the type of mind which 

=== | keeps within the theological bounds of Yale. What he knows, not what 
he can teach, is the principal test in selecting a Yale professor. Is it 
strange, then, that some of the best known of them—admirable scholars 
—_—— and admirable men, are less interesting as lecturers and inspire less enthu- 
A FINAL EXPLANATION FROM “YOUNG YALE.” siasm as teachers than the majority of successful men in the lower walks 
of the profession? Interest in-knowledge for the sake of knowledge is 
certainly as infrequent among the students at Yale as at any average 
elementary school, 


Correspondence. 


To rae Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: On one thing all the persons who have spoken in favor of “ Young 
Yale” seem pretty well agreed, that the practical restriction of the govern- 
ment of the college to Congregational ministers and their appointees is an | So much for the power of guiding intellectually with which the 
evil. Bat why and how this is an evil has not yet been expressed in other | clerical influence endows the faculty. As to the power of guiding 
than the most general terms. morally, I have to present two illustrations. Neither of them will 

Let me say squarely, at the outset, that I am unable to recognize a | convince anybody, for nobody ever is convinced by single arguments in 
more useful man in modern society, or a more venerable character in history, | religious questions. But they may serve to somewhat clarify the ideas 
than the minister of Christ’s Gospel. Not only has he done his full share | of such persons as are ready to appreciate them as arguments. The first 
of humanity’s work, and borne more than his full share of its sorrows, but | is the fact that, during the past twelve years, Yale College has been 
he has been the chief conservator of knowledge, and is yet in many dark | subjected to two of those periods of utter abnegation of the intellectual 
and bitter places the only centre of sweetness and light. But it is no dis- | faculties (which it is a university’s business to develop) and of unlicensed 
grace to Socrates himself to say that he was not enamored of positive | riot of the emotional faculties (which it is a university’s business to regu- 
knowledge; and I fail to see how it can indicate lack of respect for any | late) known as “ religious revivals.” They were promoted in every way 
moral teacher to doubt whether the proper field for his usefulness is in | by the faculty. During the first, records were kept (perhaps not officially) 
the conduct of an institution whose principal objects are the pursuit and | of the “conversions,” and every man not included in them was kindly 
inculeation of positive knowledge. Even were clergymen, “as a class,’ | but persistently importuned to participate in the emotional overflows. 
indisputably superior to all other men, it would yet be nothing short of | One of the most frequent arguments was: ‘‘ Everybody else is doing it.” 
superstition to suppose that in that one class could be found the catho- | In one class, every man, I believe, was “converted.” Six months after 
licity of knowledge and opinion required for the conduct of an university. | the excitement was over, the debauchery in coliege was fearful—far 
But clergymen, so far from being the type of catholicity, are the only men | greater than it had been since the Kansas troubles had eliminated the 
in modern society pledged to confine their beliefs and speculations within | habits born of slavery. The class which had been unanimously “ con- 
assignable limits. verted” took the lead. Yet in spite of this experience the faculty has 

As to the habits of mind thus engendered in a clergyman there is | since been capable of promoting another such convulsion, with sub- 
this to be said, that, desirable as it may be for a teacher of religion to | stantially the same results. The second illustration is a conversa- 
be bound to teach certain dogmas and to make a profession of holding | tion which I lately heard between a college officer and an alumnus: 
them, the frame of mind bred by this sort of training incapacitates him for | College officer— We've had to let the college preacher go again. He's 
the work of an enquirer after trath. He cultivates a bias from the time he | the second. We'll never have another. The professors will have to 
enters the theological school. A real university is a place in which philo. | alternate.” Alumnus— Why?” “ Because no one man can stand it!” 
sophy is cultivated—that is,in which the best modes of seeking truth are | “Why?” “Because the students pester the soul out of him. They 
taught, without reference to the consequences that may result from finding | detest all the compulsory religious observanc>s, and any man specially 
it, and in which nobody is pledged to take or keep any particular | identified with them is an object of opprobrium.” “ Well, what's going 
view of any question. The mere statement of this point shows how | to be the upshot of it?” “It’s hard to tell, exactly. Even the oi. men 
singularly ill-qualified clergymen are to preside over any such institution. | are, some of them, getting a little shaky about having religious atten- 
They were the best instructors when they were the only men who knew | dance compulsory. You know evening prayers were given up after 
anything, or when all truth was based on avthority. They have ceased | I graduated, without any apparent evil result. I think compulsory atten- 
to be so since the spread of the Baconian philosophy, and every univer- | dance at afternoon church on Sundays will go next. You see, here's the 
sity in the world is making or has necessarily made an effort to fill their | Scientific School, right by the college, flourishing like a green bay tree, 
places with men who are not pledged to see the same things with to-mor- | Without, apparently, considering religious matters any of its business. 
row’s light that they see with to day's. This makes the academic students impatient, and it makes some of the 

So much for general principles: now how is it with the facts at Yale? | academic faculty a little inclined to think that, after all, religious matters 
My remarks refer solely to the academic department, which is still, virtu. | may be best taken care of when they are left to take care of them- 
ally, the college; although the liberal management of the Scientific | Selves.” 

School during the past few years has already made it a powerful claimant On the details of instruction, the clerical influence has had a special 
for sympathy and support. Its hereulean growth consists entirely with | adjunct. Yale College was founded (as were most colleges two hundred 
the facts that the clerical corporation have had nothing to do with it, while | years ago) for the purpose of educating ministers. It is one of the very 
under that corporation the academic department has stood still. The | few colleges now eminent which still professes to be distinctly influenced 
field from which to choose a faculty is narrowed within the religious tests, | by that purpose. Since the scientific generalizations of the last thirty 
and no man whose intellectual habits are not those of dogmatic theology | years have come to play their part, absurdly limited as it is, in education, 
stands any cliance of election. there has been a great change in the relative intellectual standing of stu- 

As a specific matter, the principal intellectual testJapplied to a candi- | dents for the orthodox ministry. Theaverage material now offering itself 
date for admission to the faculty is the “standing” with which he | for this profession is of a very inferior grade. Of course there is occasion- 
graduated, as determined by the record of his regular college perfor- | ally an exception. This state of things is regarded as something strange. 
mances. Here comes in a striking circumstance: A speculative, inge- | It is acknowledged by the churches, and remedies for it publicly dis. 
nious, originating cast of mind is apt to overleap the theological | cussed. It is natural, then, that at Yale the things taught and the ways 
barriers, and hence is not beloved of the governing spirit at Yale. Asa | of teaching them should have been sedulously adapted to the average in- 
consequence, the principal factors in determining the “standing” of a | tellect, and that less latitude of selection has been considered necessary 
Yale student are his merely acquisitive powers. So true is this, that it is | than in the undenominational colleges of a similar (professed) grade. Now 
a college proverb that a man who can take the valedictory (the highest | there are those who think that the natural purpose of the best schools is 
honor instituted by the faculty) can seldom do anything else. Yet the | to train the best minds, and that there is no need of a splendid university 
same tests applied in giving the valedictory are applied in selecting the | to train your average man, though he should be welcomed to get there 
faculty. Now the power of taking in second-hand knowledge is pro- | what he can without having the true objects subverted for his benefit. 
verbially incompatible with the power of giving it out. Such learned | Professor Porter says, however, that even if the best occupation for a young 
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mind, capable of being interested in the highest subjects, be not the almost 
exclusive study of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, those husks of thought 
are, nevertheless, the best material for the average stomach to digest, and, 
therefore, should be the fundamental and almost exclusive fare provided 
by the highest non-professional schools. To the question, “ Why not help 
the boys to think ?” he replies, “ Why, bless you, most of them can’t think, 
and they must be put to doing what they all can do.” And such is the 
Yale policy. But surely if the students are wise enough to be invited, as 
they constantly are, to announce themselves believers in a system of reli- 
gion, they are wise enough for any subject within the grasp of human 
intellect. Yet all systematic consideration of the vital questions of man’s 
relations to himself, to society, and to the universe is postponed till all the 
weaklings are prepared to absorb some dogmatic instruction regarding 
them, and then they are treated with a marvellous lack of symmetrical 
attention, lectured upon without discussion, or taught by rcte from text- 
books by such lights as Whately, Paley, or Hamilton. Asa specimen of 
the indifference to subjects requiring grasp of mind, take English litera. 
ture, which, if it means the history of the development of the English 
intellect, is a subject of more importance than Greek and Roman literature 
put together. The intense difficulty of this topic is proved by the utter 
worthlessness of nearly all existing text-books. Hence there is double 
necessity that it should employ the undivided attention of a professor whose 
heart and soul are in the subject. This chair at Yale is filled by an able 
and enthusiastic practical politician, who, between tle time of his gradua- 
tion from the academic department and his election to the professional 
chair (some five or six years) was a practising lawyer, clerk of the Legis- 
lature, and editor of a political daily ; who, since his election seven years 
ago, has made an unsuccessful (though by no means discreditable) canvass 
for Congress, and now is collector of the port of New Haven. 

The indirect clerical influence on the relations of the college with the 
world outside is of a piece with the rest. As your correspondent, L. L. B., 
pointed out last week, the friendship of such men as Mr. Thomas Ilughes 
with a college faculty affects the number of students applying for admis- 
sion. But is there anything congruous between such boys’ heroes 
(and boys’ heroes are generally men’s heroes) and the type of man 
who holds a professor’s chair at Yale? Moreover, such things as success 
at the Worcester races affect the size of college classes. Can your Yale 
professor be imagined to encourage his boys, as his equally eminent brother 
at Harvard does, by occasionally running down to the boat-houses and 
going to Worcester? A most essential thing to the growth and well- 
being of a university is the residence near it of such universally recog- 
nized examples of general culture as Lowell, Longfellow, Ilolmes, and 
Norton ; but it is true, both @ priori and as matter of fact, that that type 
of man cannot survive in the theological atmosphere of New Haven. 

You yourself have said, that when Young Yale is pushed to the wall, 
it cannot say what it wants. For one, I believe that it has pretty distinct 
ideas of what it wants, and that they can be expressed@in some such terms 
as these: ‘“‘ We want a practical realization of the fact that, whatever may 
have been the rights and intentions of the founders of Yale College, the in. 
stitution has grown to be a part of humanity's general heritage from the 
past, and that hence no order or condition of men has any right to the con- 
trol of it, except as they represent in a broad and liberal way the best 
cpinion of the time. We believe that as there must be a centre for this 
opinion, the proper centre is that body of educated men whose right and 
duty it ought to be to maintain their venerable alma mater, and guide her 
footsteps.” 

That it is possible to attempt this reform, or any other_reform, in such 
a way as to defeat the ends sought, nobody denies ; and nobody claims, as 
far as I know, that any suitable plan has yet been matured. But these 
are no arguments against the reform itself, and no sane man can believe 
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that what has been successfully done in this way elsewhere, cannot be | 


successfully done at Yale, if all will unite to deliberate upon the | 


methods. 

While very many of us believe that the probabilities are strong against 
a Connecticut Congregational clergyman being the model governor of a 
modern university, we are ready to admit that it would be as narrow in 
one of us to vote against him solely for that reason, as it would be for him 
to vote against one of us for not adhering to his creed. The application 
of religious tests, however remotely, is becoming recognized as a great 
obstacle in the path of education. The other leading colleges of the 
country are not denominational in any sense. Until lately, we have found it 
easy to believe Yale among them all facile princeps. We feel that she is 
losing her old position, and we believe that to regain it she must substi- 
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tute for the policy which was proved good in the last century the policy 


which is proved good in this. A YALE GRADUATE, 


‘This absolutely closes the controversy, as far as we are concerned, 
The College Courant offers space, we perceive, for its continuance 


} 


Ep. NATION. | 


“DOES PROTECTION PROTECT?” 


To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 

Sim: “M.” takes issue with me upon several points. First, he says he uses 
90 to 120 tons of cast-steel annually, and that he is not conscious of con 
tributing so liberally to the support of the Government as might be in 
ferred from my communication. Also, that his steel costs him less than it 
did from 1857 to 1861, when his supply came wholly from Sheffield. Lastly, 
he admits that the tariff of 1861 raised the cost (? price) of steel, and helped 
to establish its successful manufacture in this country. 

Second, he takes exception to the rate alleged by me as being imposed 
on steel, giving other rates as being correct, viz., 60, 87!,, 82, 48, 89, and 
30, averaging a little over 40 per cent. 

As to this second point, I used a rate given me by an importer of steel, 
which * M.” admits to be one of the rates, but Lam entirely willing to cer 
rect my example, and my proposition will then stand as follows 

If a shop can be established with a capital of $20,000—for the mann. 
facture of tools from steel—and if ten per cent., or $2,000, is a suilicienut 
rate of profit to induce the establishment of such works—and (f such shop 
shall use imported steel, costing $15,000, free of duty, and if the owner ot 
the works shall pay thereon 40 per cent. duty, or $6,000, then the relation 
which the duty bears to the profit is 800 per cent., and it is equal to 80 per 
cent. upon the capital. So long as any foreign steel is imported, and the 
duty is 40 per cent., the user of such steel is at that relative disadvantage, 
if compared with his competitor in Shetlield, so faras he attempts to ex 
port the tools which are the product of ,his iabor. But as the tool which 
he makes from steel is (or ought to be) taxed as much as the stee) itself, in 
order that the tax-law may not discriminate against him, he, the user of 
the steel, adds the duty to his cost, and the home purchaser or consumer 
of the tool pays such increased cost. 

Now, as to the points first named, which are the material points upon 
which “ M.” takes issue. 

“M.” says he is not conscious that he contributes the amount cf tle 
duty to the Government. I never intimated that he did. When he buys 
Sheffield steel, as he says he sometimes does, he adds the duty to the cost, 
and becomes the revenue collector to that extent—being enabled so to col- 
lect by the duty upon tools. 

He says the cost of his steel is less than it was in 1857 to 186i. This 
fact is not material. There have been vast improvements in making steel, 
and the absolute price ought to be lower. Competition either here or in 
England would have reduced prices, 

The true question is, Does the steel which “ M.” uses now cost him 
more than it would if he could import it free from Sheffield? If it does, he 
is at the relative disadvantage which such excess of cost bears to cost free 
of duty; the duty imposed upon the tools similar to his made by his 
Sheffield competitor enables him to add the excess of his cost of steel to 
the cost of his tools, so far as home consumers of such tools are concerned ; 
but, unless he has a great advantage over his Sheffield competitor in the 
application of labor and machinery to tool-making, he cannot export a 
dollar’s worth of his product. 

If, however, his steel costs him less than Sheffield steel would cost, free 
of duty, then the steel maker can make no claim to protection upon any 
ground whatever. 

Finally, “ M.” admits that the tariff of 1861 raised the cost of steel to 
him. If so, he, or the consumer of his product, was forced to pay a bounty 
to enable steel makers to establish themselves ; but as the steel -makers, in 
a memorial to Congress in 1862 or 1863, declared that steel-making was a 
substantial success in this country long before 1861, and as the stee] mak- 
ers of Great Britain demanded to be protected against the infant iron and 
steel-makers of the American colonies in 1750, it would not appear that 
such a bounty was much needed. 

“M.” may be perfectly willing to be taxed for bounty purposes, and to 
be unconsciously used as a collector of revenue, but it is doubtful, at least, 
whether such acts are within the proper functions of Government. Atany 
rate, it may soon appear that the majority of the people do not believe any 
Congress can be elected that can so wisely assess such bounties, and dis- 
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tribute them to certain special branches of industry, as to be safely entrust- 
ed with that function. | 
Some one pays $3,000,000, and more, annually, upon steel and steel 


products. This tax is added to the cost of the home production of all 


articles into which such steel enters as a component clement. It isa tax | 
upon processes of the most injurious kind, to be defended only upon the | 
plea that the Government cannot dispense with it—a plea which cannot 


now be raised, E. A. 


To THE Epiror OF THE NATION: 

Sin: Your correspondent, “M.,"’ of Middletown, in his letter pub- 
lished in your last issue, is deceived by the common fallacy of post hoc, | 
propter hoe. We points out that the tariff on steel has been raised since 
i8G1, and that the article has been cheaper from 1861 to 1869 than it was 
from 1857 to 1861, and he associates these two facts in the relation of 
cause and effect. If he had taken the pains to enquire whether steel is not 
now cheaper the world over, he would have seen that his inference was a 
faulty one. Steel costing £52 in Sheffield in 1860 is now worth but £41 ; 
and Swedish iron, from which steel is made in Europe, has fallen from £15 
to £10 per ton. So that “ M.,” instead of getting his raw material a little 
cheaper now than in 1861, would be paying far less for it if the duty had 
remained unchanged. The rate of duty prevailing from 1857 to 1861 was 
15 percent., while “ M.” admits that present rates are fram 30 to 60. The 
prices of the chief varieties of steel in this market, at this time, and the 


duties upon them, areas follows : 
American—Currency. 
le. per lb. 


Foreign—Gold. Duties—Gold. 
lve. per lb. 2c per lb. 

8@ *¢ 10e. per Ib. 2\c. per Ib. 

13@0 4 ldc. per lb. 3c. per Ib. 


Cast spring steel . 
Cast machinery steel .............. 10@11e. per lb, 
Cast tool steel .. .....-1H lic. per Ib, 

It will be seen at a glance that, when the prices of the foreign articles 
are reduced to currency at 110, their present cost will be about that of the 
domestic article. But suppose the duties were reduced to 15 per cent., as 
they were from 1857 to 1861, would not “M.” be able to buy his steel 
cheaper now than in 1861? For it will be apparent to the reader that the 
duties above given are far in excess of 15 per cent. Or better still: Sup- 
pose the duties were abolished, as they should be, is it not clear that the 
cost of “ M.’s” steel would be reduced by the whole amount of the duty, 
21; to 3 cents, gold, per pound? To compare the prices of to-day with 
those of ten years ago, and draw the inference that “ M.” does, is absurd ; 
for no allowance is made for improved processes of manufacture, or the 
numerous causes tending to affect prices that are sure to have occurred in 
so long a period of the history of modern manufactures as ten years. “M.” 
says he is quite unconscious of contributing to the support of the Govern- 
nient as liberally as free-traders assert that he does, if he buys the foreign 
article, burdened with these enormous taxes. It is to enlighten just such 
men as “ M.” and consumers generally that the free-trade movement has 
been started. Moreover, it is proper to point out to “ M.” that, when he 
buys American steel, as he says he prefers to do, he pays tribute to some 


manufacturer, as the following figures will show: 
Foreign in bond 


Excess paid 
manufacturer. 





Cast spring steel... 
Cast machinery steel 5 2. : 
Cast tool steel .... 12 15-100c. 

“M.” further says “that the tariff of 1861 raised the cost of steel and 
helped to establish its successful manufacture in this country.” Now, I 
should like to ask “ M.” how a tariff which he admits raised the cost of 
steel could have been any advantage to him asa consumer of it; and I 
would also point out that, instead of any lessening of foreign competition 
as a result of the advancement of the rates of duty, there has been an in- 
crease of it. In 1860, our imports of steel were valued at the places of ex- 
port at $2,724,355, and in 1869, notwithstanding the lower prices for for- 
eign steel above indicated, thus causing any given sum to represent a 
greater quantity, the imports were $3,201,046. 

It is high time that men like “ M.” should understand that, instead of 
being benefited by protection, they are being injured by it. Comparisons 
should not be made between the prices of to-day and those of ten yearsago ; 
but between those of to-day and those at which steel cou/d be supplied if 
the duties were lowered or abolished. Protection can be likened to the giant 
in the nursery rhyme of “Jack the Giant Killer,” who is represented as 
gobbling up men smaller than himself. This giant of ours has gobbled 
up our ship-building, our ships, and a large part of our export trade in our 
own manufactures, and when any one objects to his voracity, and proposes 
to limit his supply of food, the greedy old fellow s'ngs, “ Fee, fo, fum, I 
sell the blood of an Englishman,” as in the nursery rhyme. 

“ FREE-TRADER.” 
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THE RAWLINS STATUE. 





| To tHe Eprror or tus NATION: 


Sir: Leclip from the officially published laws of the last session of Con- 


| gress the following, to which I call the attention of Representatives who 


believe in economy, and those who (if there be one) have any regard for 
public taste or the artistic civilization of the Capital : 
[PubLtIc ResoLuTION—No. 80.] 

A RESOLUTION directing the Secretary of War to place at the disposal of 
the President certain bronze ordnance to aid the erection of an eques- 
trian statue of General John A. Rawlins. 

Whereas, it is in contemplation to erect a suitable bronze equestrian 
monument to perpetuate the memory of the distinguished deeds of valor and 
patriotism of the late honored Secretary of War, General John A. Rawlins, 
after the likeness of that taken in plaster from the face of the deceased ; 
and whereas, a donation on the part of the Government of such bronze ord- 
nance as may have been used or captured in the engagements in which 
the deceased participated, and which may be no longer useful, would 
greatly aid the erection of the same: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place at the disposal of the President 
of the United States such bronze ordnance as may be no longer useful, to 
be by him contributed and applied to the furtherance and completion of 
the said monument in bronze; and that such number thereof as may be 
required in the execution of the same be given by him when the plaster 
model for the said statue shall have been completed: Provided, That the 
said monument, when completed, shall be erected upon such public grounds 
in the city of Washington as may hereafter be designated by the Joint 
Library Committee of Congress, and the title to the same be vested in the 
United States. 

Approved July 14, 1870. 

I beg to call attention en passant to the elegant and graphic descrip- 
tion of the forthcoming work of art, “a bronze equestrian monument” 
“after the likeness of that taken in plaster from the face of the deceased.” 
I never saw Gen. Rawlins, and shall never cease to regret that so interesting 
a phenomenon as a face that carried the design of an equestrian monument 
in it should have escaped my eyes, though I must certainly admit that it 
is worthy of being reproduced for some museum of anatomy, not perhaps 
for a public ground, even in Washington. 

To people of artistic instincts the fact, which I am able authoritatively 
to supply, that the strange and interesting work to be produced in accord- 
ance with the above law is to be by Clark Mills, will be sufficiently appal- 
ling. There are two “ public grounds” in Washington already which Mr. 
Mills has made forbidden ground to men of taste by the nightmares 
yclept statues of Washington and Jackson—the most atrocious mon- 
strosities ever put in bronze, with the exception, perhaps, of a few Hindoo 
idols. What Mr. Mills will produce, with the lusus nature with which 
we are sorry to hear that Gen. Rawlins was afflicted, before his eyes, I in 
vain try to conjecture. 

But can any one tell us what is hidden in the convenient clause, “ that 
such number thereef (bronze cannon) as may be required in the execution 
of the same be geven by him when the plaster model for the said statue 
shall have been completed?” Who will judge of the number required ? 
What limit can be set to the operation of a law so loose in its terms which 
shall assure us that Clark Mills shall not make an exhaustive requisition 
on the old bronze of the United States, and make not only a monument 
but a fortune wre perennins? Let us have light on this heavy theme. 

ART. 








Notes. 


LITERARY. 


Or works in the press of Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., the most 
important is that for which we have already bespoken a liberal subscrip- 
tion—viz., Mr. Horace Howard Furness’s “ Variorum Edition of Shake- 
speare,” beginning with Romeo and Juliet. It will be remembered that, 
besides the various readings of the numerous Shakespearian editors and 
their most valuable notes, this edition will present for the first time in 
English the critical commentaries of French and German scholars up to the 
present year. Other announcements are a “ Life of John Adams,” begun 
by John Quincy Adams, and completed by Charles Francis Adams; “ Me- 
moirs of the Life and Services o* the Right Rev. Alonzo Potter. D.D., by 
Rev. M. A. De Wolfe Howe, D.D.; “ Sergeant Atkins,” a tale of adventure 
founded on fact, by an army officer; “ Minnesota as a home for Invalids,” 
by Dr. Brewer Mattocks; “The Science of Money;” the following 
religious works: “A Short and Plain Instruction for the Better Under- 
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standing of the Lord’s Supper,” by Rev. Dr. Thomas Wilson; “ A Trea- 
sury of Christian Thought, Example, and Solicitude,” third series ; “* Talks 
witha Philosopher on the Ways of God to Man ;” “The Other Life,” by 
Dr. Wm. H. Holcombe; and the following novels: “ Lost and Saved, by 
Ilion. Mrs. Norton; “St. Cecilia;” and a translation from the German by 
the accomplished and industrious Mrs, Wister; ‘Why did He not Die? 
or, The Child from the Ebreu-gang.”-——Mr. M. W. Sparks has devised 
for the convenience of those who receive calls on New Year's an Auto- 


graph Album, consisting of any number of pages with outlines in imita- | 
tion of cards in a basket, for the caller's signature in his own hand. The | 
idea will commend itself to many as an easy method of meking up and 
keeping these conventional “lists.” 


—The Hartt expedition to Brazil is nearly at an end. Some of the 
party have a'ready returned to their homes, some have gone south to Bahia | 
and Pernambuco, and the remainder, including Professor Hartt himself, 
return this month to the North. The collections made have been ample, 
and the observations of the geological structure of the Amazon Valley 
quite important. Professor Hartt is confirmed in his previous opinion 
that this formation is not drift but Tertiary, contrary to Professor Agassiz’s | 
determination of it. We shall soon have the reasons for such a conclusion. 
Professor Hartt has found time, he writes, to study the Tupi language, 
so as to be able to converse in it; and he has amassed a copious vocabulary 
and a chrestomathia of two hundred pages, all written phonetically. In 
collecting and publishing these, he will have rendered signal service to 
philology. 


—In the last North American Review, as well as in the Nation, which 
contained a notice of the Pevicw, and in most other journals which had 
notices of it, an article on “The Second Empire” was said to have | 
been written by Mr. H. W. Homans. This, as we remarked at the | 
time, was a new name in American periodical literature. As it is a 
name appended to a very good article, and as it is not the name of the 
author in question, but was put for his by a proof-reader’s error, we take 
this opportunity to assist in making the necessary correction. The writer's 
name is H. W. Hemans; and we may be permitted to add that he is a son 
of the poetess. 





—The Review, by the way, makes good promise for the new year, and 
it would seem that its friends and the friends of good literature need not 
be ashamed to urge its claims upon persons likely to subscribe for it. In- 
deed, if the practice of giving presents at this time of the year is to be kept 
up—tbough it almost seems as if it were time for sensible people to begin | 
to protest--we do not know that on > could do better than not only to urge | 
the claims of the North American upon acquaintances, but also to select 
some thoughtful reader of good reading, some citizen careful about the en- 
lightened performance of his political duties, some student of social science, 
and, making « subscription in his name, send him four times yearly, as 
a remembrance of one’s good-will, a bookful of sound sense, wit, and learn- 
ing, applied to things new and old. The January number, for instance, 
will have a long paper by the ex-Secretary of the Interior, the Hon. J. D. | 
Cox, who will treat of “ Political Reform ;’ another of Mr. Lowell's criti- 
eal essays, which will consider the character and works of the poet Pope; | 
an essay on Prussia, by Mr. Hemans, which will match the essay on 
Napoleonic France contributed by the same gentleman to the October 
number ; a long article on Government Control of Railroads, by Mr. C. F, 
Adams, jun. ; some criticisms of books worth criticising, by Professors W. 
D. Whitney, James Hadley, and other men worth respectful attention ; and 
various other articles on various subjects. Among these we may mention 
a review of public events occurring during the last quarter, which will be | 
mainly or wholly done by Professor Henry Adams, and over which it is | 
probable that not many persons in Washington or elsewhere will fall 
asleep, and an article on art matters which will have as its writers two | 
very competent authorities—artists and writers of sufficient knowledge and 
sufficient practice of art in several of its forms, and of sufliciently decided 
views, to make it certain that they will say definitely what they wish to | 
say, and that what they think fitting to be said will be at least worth 
listening to. It is likely that in the future this latter department—as well 
as the record and review of public events—may be made larger and fuller 
than at first. And, further, it is not wholly unlikely that the ancient 
quarterly may, by-and-by, undergo a partial transformation, and become a 
bi-monthly journal—a change which would appear to be for some reasons 
desirable, as, for instance, because it would bring the review somewhat 
closer to the political and literary life of the country, and tend, it is pro- 
bable, to make it more directly and effectively operative on political and | 
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| literary activity. In this time and country of newspaper writing and 


reading, a nail driven must be speedily clinched, or another from the other 


' side may displace it. In the prospectus before us, Messrs. Fields & Osgood, 


with allawable pride, call attention to a long line of distinguished contri 
butors, with which, adding a few not down in the publishers’ list, we may 


close our notice : Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, Bryant, Judge Story, Chief 


Justice Shaw, the two Everetts, Judge B. R. Curtis, Robert Rantoul, Presi- 
dent John Adams, Mr, Wheaton, Caleb Cushing, R. H. Dana, J. L. Motley, 
W. H. Prescott, Ticknor, the historian of Spanish literature, Irving, Theo 
philus Parsons, George Bancroft, Emerson, Longtellow, Lowell, President 
Sparks, of Harvard, Charles Sumner, Francis Parkman, J.G. Palfrey, F. J 
Child, C. E. Norton, E. W. Gurney, W. D. Howells, Jeffries Wyman, Arthur 
Clough, Goldwin Smith, F. B. Sanborn, W. F. Allen, A. P. Peabody, 
Francis Bowen, Chauncey Wright, C. C. Perkins, Eliot Cabot, and very 
many others who, in the time since the 2 r was established, fifty five 
vears ago, at the end of “ the late war with Great Britain,” as we used to 


| say, have kept it at the head of American literature--which, indeed, it has 
_ not only done so much to elevate, but which it has itself in large part 


been. 


—In reading the terse and sensible report of the Secretary of War, one 


is reminded of highly important functions of our military organization 


which are commonly overlooked in the popular view of that department 
of the Government. Such are the Engineers’ survey of rivers and liar 
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piers, and breakwaters; the survey of the Great Lakes—a most uselul 


bors, the dredging and other improvement of these, the loeation of bridges, 


| enterprise ; geological surveys along the Pacific Railway ; the storm signal 


service, ete., etc. No office, however, that reports to the Secretary of War 
has attracted more attention abroad or reflected greater credit on the Gov 


| ernment and on the scientific discipline of the country than has the Sur 


geon-General’s. We offered lately some testimony as to the acknowledged 
superiority of American surgery to that of the Continent; and whoever 
desires more of the same kind will find it in the “ Memorandum referring 
to Extracts from Letters, Reviews, and Bibliographical Notices of the 
Publications of the Surgeon-General's Office” (Washington, 1870). These 
publications were begun about five years ago, and consist thus far of five 
“Circulars "—quarto volumes each, of from 65 to 166 pp.—and a“ Cata-* 
logue of the United States Army Medical Museum.” ‘The Circulars are so 
many reports: on the extent and nature of the materials available for the 
preparation of the Medical and Surgical History of the Rebellion 


; on epi- 
demic cholera in the | 


S. army in 1866; on amputations at the hip-joint 
in military surgery; on epidemic cholera and yellow fever in the U.S. 
army in 1867; and on excisions of the head of the femar for gunshot 
injury. The illustrations of these documents have been remarkable for 
the employment of photo-micography, in regard to which three special 
reports have been made to the Surgeon-General by the officer in charge 
of the Microscopic Section, each containing samples of this truly wonderful 
process. American invention, if not the first to make use of it, has, as 
usual, facilitated the application of it by appropriate original mechanism. 

—Some of Surgeon-General Barnes's statistics deserve reproduction. 
For the year ending June 30, 1870, the medical records of the army show 
that “ while the rate of mortality from wounds and injuries among the 


| colored troops agrees with that among the white troops, their rate of mor- 
| tality from disease alone is nearly double.” 


The Record and Pension Di- 


| vision is charged with the duty of supplying information concerning 
“cause of death,” and “treatment” and “cause of discharge for disabil 


ity ;” and some idea of the extent of its labors may be got from the fact 
that enquiries from the Pension Bureau were answered in 16,514 cases, 
from the Adjutant-General in 5,124, and from other sources in 890 cases. 
These more than fully occupied the Hospital Stewards to whom they were 
committed, and the force ought to be increased. They are obliged to con- 
sult no less than 15,854 Record Books, an Alphabetical Register of Deaths 
embracing 289,928 names, and another of Discharges on Surgeon's Certifi- 


, cate of Disability amounting to 188,031. The Medical and Surgical His- 


tory of the War, authorized by Congress in 1869, is in active preparation 
1,500 quarto pages of the first part being actually in print, and the mate- 
rials for the second part being ready in the manuscript. With the surgi- 
cal portion belong tabular statements, discussions, and histories of typical 
cases, illustrated by wood-cuts and lithographs, of 29,572 cases of amputa- 
tions, and 4,775 of excisions; together with the consolidated surgical sta- 


tistics of the army for the five years succeeding the war. A law of Con- 


gress authorizing the issue of artificial limbs to mutilated soldiers and 
seamen has indirectly promoted the interests of science, by “ bringing to 
Washington a large number of pensioners to present their claims,” thus 
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permitting “the study of the remote effects of injuries and mutilations ”— 
the value of which, as the Surgeon-General remarks, cannot be overesti- 
mated. “ The abstracts of cases in this Office,” he adds, “are invariably 


traced to the date of publication.” 
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The Army Medical Museum ranks | 


, ' : < 
with any other in the world, and surpasses all in some of iis collec- 


tions. It contains the enormous number of 897 human 
skeletons, being especially rich in skulls from tumuli and crania of 
North American Indians; all have been accurately measured in their 
principal dimensions, and the data tabulated for publication, which Con- 
gress, it is to be hoped, will allow, without delay, along with the re- 
mainder of the Medical and Surgical History. One consideration alone 
should suffice to make our legislators foster a bureau whose achieve- 
ments have already been so brilliant and honorable, in spite of the 
slender support which it has received: “In the standard German sys- 


tematic work on surgery,” says the Report, “by Billroth and Von 


Pitha, in the last edition of the English System of Surgery by Holmes, | 
in Didiot’s ‘Service de Santé des Armées,’ and in nearly all works on | 


military medicine and surgery printed in the last five years, the ma- 
jority of the woud-cuts are derived from the specimens in the U. 
Medical Museum.” 


—Medical topics abound this week. There lie before us two pamph- 
lets by Dr. Frank H. Hamilton, on the “ Advance in Medical Teaching 
in this Country during the last Century ;’ and by Dr. Edward 8S. Dun- 
ster, on the “ Relations of the Medical Profession to Modern Educa- 
tion,” which forms also the leading article of the N. Y. Medical Journal 
for December. Prof. Hamilton's lecture is an agreeable review of the 
various stages of medical instruction from the time when, in 1750, appar- 
ently in New York, a dissection was made of “ the first human subject ever 
dissected in North America with a view to teaching,” to the present day. 
The body in question was that of an executed convict, whereas now it is 
almost a condition of entering any public institution as a patient that the 
cadaver shall be at the disposal of the surgeons. A hundred years ago 
the Medical Department of the University of Pennsylvania was conducted 
by five professors, while fourteen, with distinct branches of instruction, 
are now engaged at the Belleville Hospital College in this city, and the 
number is certainly destined to increase. One result of this subdivision 
has been to improve the examinations, for the obvious reason that, as 
“each examiner is more exacting in his own department than he is in the 
department of his colleagues, where his own attainments are usually less,” 
the more examiners (professors) there are, the greater the knowledge re- 
quired to satisfy them. Prof. Hamilton is able to say positively that “the 
preliminary education of candidates is vastly in advance of thirty years 
ago,” and he is of opinion that before long, “ whether medical colleges see 
fit to impose these restrictions or not, few or none will enter upon the 
study of medicine in this country who have not attained the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, or who have not made such general scientific and classi- 
cal attainments as this degree usually represents.” 


—Dr. Dunster’s address ends in the same spirit, demanding “a high 
scientific education before admitting the student to the study of medicine 
proper,” as well as a “lengthening of the time of that study, and taking 
up the separate branches in their natural and progressive order.” The first 
half, which goes to show the claims which scientific education is making 
for itself in our systems and institutions of learning, might, we think, have 
been stated in fewer words, as being by this time tolerably obvious, not to 
say notorious. The second discusses a very interesting question as to the 
comparative fitness of the three learned professions to take a leading part 
in this moderr education according to the epirit of the age. It is unfor- 
tunate that medicine should have come to be so identified with thera- 
peutics as to subject all general statements in regard to it to scrutiny from 
the stand-point of the pill-box, sooner than from that broader plane in 
which “ medicine, as one of the great divisions of human culture, must be 
considered as taking in the whole of physical science.” At least we have 
felt this difficulty in following Dr. Dunster’s argument; and we have 
asked ourselves, as a preliminary question, whether there is any longer a 
reason for classifying doctors with clergymen and lawyers that is not to 
be found in the terminology of the healing art. Knowledge of Latin and 


Greek was the common badge of the learned professions ; and Dr. Dunster | 


virtually takes the physician out of the category when he insists only on 
a high “scientific ’’ education for the student of medicine, and not, as Prof. 
Hamilton, upon the classical also. That done, there can be no dispute as 
to whether law, medicine, or divinity stands nearest to the present ten- 
deacy in education. But it ought to be kept in mind that leadersbip be. 
longs not to that part of medicine whose jargon was naturally associated 
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with the jargon of the law and of dogmatic theology, and which seems 
destined to an endless empiricism, but to that other part which is con- 
cerned with the knife and saw, the microscope, the test-tube, the galvanic 
battery, and other scientific appliances, the progress of which is certainly 
not advancing pari passu the sphere and administration of drugs. 


—Two or three times in recent years, certain citizens of Medford, in 


| Massachusetts, have endeavored to persuade their fellow-ttownsmen to 


purchase and hold as common property what is asserted to be now the 
oldest building in this country. It is known as the Cradock House, or the 
Old Cradock House, and stands in Ship Street in East Medford—a pretty 
little village in the environs of Boston, and largely inhabited’ by persons 
engaged in business in that city. Mr. Matthew Cradock was a London 
merchant some two hundred and fifty years ago, and, being a Puritan and 
wealthy, he became deeply interested in the founding of the colony at 
Massachusetts Bay, was able to do much in promotion of the prosperity of 
the settlers, and in the year 1628 was appointed Governor of the Company 
of Massachusetts Bay. We believe it may be taken as a historical fact 


| that Mr. Cradock never came to this country, and that he never actually 








ruled the people here. Nevertheless, he is perhaps better deserving o7 
remembrance by Americans than most of the men who have exercised 
more authority among us and are of more fame. It was he who first pro- 
posed that the government of the new colony should be lodged in the 
hands of the colonists; should be self government, and not direction from 
London—a pregnant proposal, as was seen a century and a half later, and 
one the credit of which should, so far as we know, be given to Mr. Cra- 
dock alone; though, of course, it is in this case, as it seems to be in all 
cases when we look at history century by century, very difficult to give 
especial credit to one man or especial importance to one event—as difficult 
as it is, when we look at history year by year and day by day, to find 
“ God in history,” and to refrain from laying infinite stress on the opera- 
tion of the particular acts of particular persons. Whether Cradock was or 
was not ever in America, he bad at any rate an agent here who managed 
in his interest a smal] “ fishing plantation” on the banks of the Mystic 
River near Malden, Mass.; and in 1634 the General Court made him a 
grant of a large tract of land in Medford, not far from his agent’s place of 
residence, and upon this grant, in the course of the same year, he had a 
house erected. It still stands, and is today but very little altered from 
what it was when first built. It is of brick, with walls a foot and a half 
in thickness, pierced for loopholes as well as for windows, and thus, it 
would seem, designed to serve the purpose of a fort as well as of a dwell. 
ing-place ; the windows, too, were formerly iron-shuttered, the door had 
an iron covering, and there were fire-proof closets, probably for the stor- 
age of ammunition. These last still exist, we are informea. The building 
is two stories in height, with a gambrel roof, and the inside is finished 
with white oak, which remains in good preservation, and gives testimony, 
with its massiveness and solidity and soundness, to the thoroughness with 
which the old-time contractors and carpenters did their work. It is a pity 
that so interesting a structure, one so well fitted by its history and its 
material strength to bear record for generations of the early history of 
the country, should be in any danger of disappearance. It might be used 
with excellent effect as a storehouse and museum for relics of our ante- 
Revolutionary days, and the town of Medford might earn honor by pur- 
chasing it and applying it to some such‘use. Filling its rooms with old 
furniture, making it the repository of old historical documents, and an 
occasional meeting-place for antiquarian students and their friends—the 
social element not being neglected—it might soon be one of the most 
profitable—we do not mean pecuniarily profitable, though that, too, it 
might be—pleasant, and interesting “show places” in the whole country. 
The wonder is that the Massachusetts Historical Society, or some simi ar 
body, has not long since made prize of such a piece of perfection in the 
way of a club-house as the Cradock House seems to be, or might so easily 
be made. Hardly further from Boston than the Central Park from the 
Astor House, joined by good roads and good railroads to 9 city full of 
descendants of the Puritans, one would have supposed that for the last 
twenty years not an Englishman could have landed at East Boston with- 
out being immediately put into a hack by a committee of writers for the 
Genealogist and carried out to a little dinner at Medford. As it is, how- 
ever, there is no more knowing what day it may not be pulled down than 
what day saw the building of Fort Popham—a fortaiice which annually 
occasions much bloodshed among members of the Historical Society. 
—The animosities of the Franco-Prussian war doubtless are felt in every 


part of the globe where Frenchmen and Germans, travelling or settled 
encounter each other. This may very well be the case in Palestine, whos 
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coast is traversed by subsidized French steamers, and along the highway, 
from Beyrout to Damascus, the monopoly of a French company. A religious 
sect calling itself the “Temple,” which has found most of its adherents in 
Wiirtemberg, is establishing colonies at four points in Palestine, viz., Jaffa, 
Jerusalem, Haifa, and Beirut. Mr. Kiepert, writing from the first-named 
place in the latter part of May to the Berlin Geographical Society (see the 
Zeitschrift, No. 28), estimates the colonists at nearly 200 all told, those at 
Haifa being most numerous, The majority are mechanics, and in Jerusalem 
especially are a great comfort to foreigners whose outfit stands in need of 
repairs ; elsewhere they cultivate the soil for a great variety of semi-tropi- 
cal products, and raise some cattle. Haifa was first settled in September, 
1869, and has achurch and school-house, with a liberal course of instruction ; 
but Jaffa is very promising. Ilere, it is hardly forgotten, Elder Adams and 
his Maine disciples attempted to found a settlement which, in 1867, seemed 
in a fair way to prosper, notwithstanding past dissensions and some 
deaths ; but their funds gave out at last, and their well-built two and three- 
story houses (constructed in Maine and brought over in pieces) are now 
occupied by the German sectarians, who are much shrewder in money 
matters, and place their funds in a common treasury. The mistakes and 
failure of the Americans, and of a previous German colony at Samunieh, 
near Nazareth, have profited the followers of the “ Temple ” both pecuni- 
arily and in the choice of wholesome localities. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY.* 


IN this little volume are reviews by a merciless critic, essays by a most 
effective teacher, and “lay sermons” by a preacher who at least believes 
to the full the doctrines which he promulgates. All of these papers 
have appeared in England, and several of them are familiar to American 
readers ; their collection and republication is warranted in part by the 
general interest in protoplasm, the origin of species, and education, and 
in part by a wish to ascertain upon what grounds their author has of late 
years received some very hard names. 

Prof. Huxley is under fifty years of age, and in the fullest possession 
of mental and physical powers which have carried him by rapid strides, 
and within two decades, to the front rank of British men of science. 
Twice President of the Geological Society, for many years Professor of 
Natural History in the Royal School of Mines, and of Comparative Anat- 
omy in the Royal College of Surgeons, and this year (1870) presiding at 
the Liverpool meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, he has had ample opportunity for the official promulgation of his 
views ; he is, moreover, one of the few English savants who are ready to 
address mixed audiences ; and he has on several occasions given familiar 
discourses on scientific subjects before workingmen. He has a wonderful 
power of illustrating difficult matters by means of everyday objects and 
occurrences, and his comparisons, especially when aimed at opposing 
theories, are so apt as to make us wish the present volume had an index, 
if only as a guide to such intellectual tidbits. His style is very clear and 
compact, both his words and his sentences being remarkable for brevity, 
and as a lecturer he is surpassed in impressiveness only perhaps by 
Agassiz, whom, however, he does not at all resemble. 

The first six papers, occupying one-third of the present volume, treat 
of the aims, the subjects, and the methods of education. Prof. Huxley 
claims the privileges of education for all races and for both sexes; but he 
is not yet convinced that the blacks are the intellectual equals of the 
whites ; neither is he sure that women are by nature destined to cope 
with men in all their pursuits, fearing that “as long as potential mother- 
hood is woman’s lot, she will be fearfully weighted in the race for life ;” 
but he insists that in both cases “injustice be not added to inequality " by 
slavery, or by the denial to women of any opportunities for education. In 
his view, education has two great purposes, physical and moral. First, to 
increase knowledge for its practical benefits. Second, to develop the love 
of right and the hatred of wrong (p. 69). Life is a game of chess which 
every man must play, yet for which we were ill prepared ourselves; and 
for which we fail to prepare our children by teaching them the pieces, the 
moves, and the consequences of defeat (p. 31). He refers to the great fire 
and the plague of two centuries ago as matters of neither chance nor 
arbitrary Providence, but as inevitable results of ignorance ; and he re- 
gards the lack of natural knowledge as the cause of all crime and suffer- 
ing (pp. 2 and 39). 

“To read, to write, and to cipher are simply too/s ; the means by 
which real wisdom is to be gained, bwawhich the youth is to learn the 
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fundamental laws which govern the course of things, so that he may not 


be turned out into the world naked, defenceless, and a prey to the events 
} 


| he might control ;” for “ ignorance is visited as sharply as wilful disobedi 


ence—incapacity meets with the same punishment as crime. Nature's 


discipline is not even a word anda blow, and the blow first ; but the blow 
without the word. It is left to you to find out why your ears are boxed, 
A liberal education is one which has not only prepared a man to escape 
the great evils of disobedience to natural laws, but has trained him to 
appreciate and seize upon the rewards which nature scatters with as free 
a hand as her penalties” (p. 34). The “stones of education’ which, st a 
cost of ten thousand pounds of money and a dozen of his best years, the 
British father offers to 
scribed as almost exactly “equivalent to what the son of a well-todo 
Roman citizen would have received fifteen hundred years ago” (p. 117). 
And what is the result? The youth has a general impression that 
“everything of importatice happened a very long while ago.” “ He has 
found Parnassus so steep that if he ever gets to the top, he recalls his 
journey with terror. He has read fables more or less absurd, and net 
always decent, which leave an impression upon his mind that those who 
wrote them were idiots. 
settle; no notion of the laws of commerce ; 
cesses of manufacture ; 
regards the ancients; no source of truth but authority; and, finally, no 


his son for intellectual food, are too well de- 


He has no ideas of the colony in which he may 
no knowledge of the pro 
no conception of political economy, excepting as 


science, excepting as a slang synonym for the manly art of self defence.” 

But while speaking thus strongly of an exclusively classical training, 
Prof. Iluxley simply means that, to make it the backbone of modern edu 
cation, is as unnatural as to require every youth to master the science of 
paleontology or homology ; in which, by the way, he engages to get up an 
“osteological primer so pedantic in its terminology and so distasteful to 
the youthful mind as to beat the recent famous production of the head 
masters out of the field’ (p. 44). 
question of true education is n> more involved in the relative merits of 
mathematies and the classics, than the whole question of dietetics hangs 


According to Herbert Spencer, the 


upon a decision whether bread is more nutritive than potatoes ; and Hux. 
ley objects to the former as based essentially upon books and authority, 
and as being already so perfect as to leave the student little opportunity 
for extending their domain by original research. He further compares 
mathematical science to a “mill of exquisite workmanship, which grinds 
you stuff of any degree of fineness; but, nevertheless, what you get out 
depends upon what you put in; and as the grandest mill in the world will 
not extract wheat-flour from peascods, so pages of formule will not get a 
definite result out of loose data ” (p. 249). 

And so, while fully admitting the importance of mathematical studies 
for those who will make some practical use of them, for all others the 
work done in them with a vague idea of mental discipline is as useless 
and exhausting as was that of the man who ran a mile in order to prepare 
himself for leaping a mountain. But Prof. Vuxley energetically protests 
against the common division of science into exact and inexact ; and, allow- 
ing for their greater scope, he insists that natural history sciences are 
pursued upon the very same methods which are employed in pliysies or 
the higher mathematics. These methods involve four logical processes : 
1. Observation and experiment. 
Deduction. 4. Verification (p. 83). And they have the further and great 
advantage of being acceptable to the young, and dealing with the objects 
of the senses. 


2. Comparison and classification. 3. 


It will be remarked that Prof. Huxley gives only two purposes of edu- 
cation, of which one is purely material, the other purely moral; and 
he wholly omits what most persons, who believe in a soul in the Luman 
form, in a future life, in a personal God, would regard as a third and still 
higher object of education—to gain some idea of our own spiritual con- 
stitution, and the character and purposes of the Creator in whose image 
we are made. This omission is rendered significant by passages 
like the following: “There is but one kind of knowledge, and 
but one method of acquiring it” (p. 19); “natural knowledge can 
alone satisfy spiritual cravings” (p. 11); “religion has risen, like 
other kinds of knowledge, out of the interaction of man’s mind 
with that which is not man’s mind” (p. 16); ‘‘the only medicine for 
suffering, crime, and all the other woes of mankind, is wisdom” (p. #¥). 
And further, in respect to science, he says: “Science and philosophy are 
neither christian nor unchristian, but extra-christian” (p. 341); “we 
ean have no knowledge of the nature of either matter or spirit ” (p. 144) ; 
“fact I know and law I know; and matter and law have devoured 
spirit aud spontaneity” (p. 142); “it is a philosophical impossibility 
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to demonstrate that any given phenomenon is not the effect of a ma- | 


terial cause” (p. 142); “the final object of physiology is to deduce 
facts from the laws of the molecular forces of nature” (p. 121); | 
‘whether a law is to be regarded as the expression of the mode of 


operations of natural forces, or whether it is simply the statement 
of the manner in which a supernatural power has thought fit to act, isa 
question of secondary importance ” (p. 214); “many problems about which 
we are naturally curious, are essentially questions of lunar pelities ; of | 
which we know nothing, and can know nothing” (p. 145); “ scepticism 
is the highest of duties, and blind faith the one unpardonable sin ;” “asa 
man of science he believes in justification, not by faith, but by verifica- 


tion ” (p. 18). 

Now, for these words, and more which might be cited, Professor Hux- 
ley is held up as a gross materialist, who has no idea of a future life; asa 
deist ; as even an atheist; and certainly as a violent and audacious sceptic, 
who scouts all authority, applies very hard names to the clergy, and who 
is in all probability a dangerous man in every respect. It is certain that 
he is a Darwinian ; he talks coolly of spontaneous generation ; he cleaves | 
to geology, and despises revelation. These are heavy accusations, | 
and they seem to be justified. How far can they be met? In regard | 
to the last counts, it may be at once stated that if (as is done on page 
277) to discredit the literal Mosaic record of the formation of the 
earth is a sin, Prof, Huxley is in excellent company ; and for those who 
are not with him in this respect, our space will not permit us to dis- 
cuss the point. The same may be said of him as a believer in the theory 
of natural selection, which he has adopted provisionally, just as he adopts the 
undulatory theory of light (“ Man’s Place in Nature,” p. 128) ; and whether 
the particular hypothesis of Darwin or some other derivative theory be the 
true one, the Scripture nowhere describes in detail the precise methods by 
which living forms were produced, and it is as allowable to suppose that 
higher were created in some way by means of lower, as it is to suppose 
that they all sprang “limbed and full-grown” from the earth. But in 
either case, the first and lowest organisms would have appeared to an 
observer to arise spontaneously, and the investigations which are so 
clearly described in the last and best paper of this work, are solely for the 
purpose of learning whether such a thing as “abiogenesis” occurs at the 
present day. Prof. Huxley does not think it safe to draw conclusions yet ; 
he inclines to think the present evidence is against it; but in reference to 
the original occurrence he says, “1 should then expect to be a witness of 
the evolution of living protoplasm from not living matter; but this ex- 
pectation is simply an act of philosophical faith.” 

Is Huxley a sceptic? Yes; for what he considers good and suffi- 
cient reasons, given especially in that last but one of the essays, in which 
he speaks of Descartes ; he believes in the rule, “ Give unqualified assent to 
no propositions but those the truth of which is so clear and distinct that 
they cannot be doubted ” (p. 322). But his is “an active scepticism, whose 
whole aim is to conquer itself, and not that other sort born of flippancy | 
and ignorance, and whose aim is to perpetuate itself as an excuse for idle- 
ness and indifference ; my whole intention is to dig away the drift and the | 
sand until I reach the rock beneath” (p. 323). This is the quality of mind 
which has made Professor Huxley one of the clearest thinkers and safest 
We may not adopt his conclusions, but we 





, 


scientific guides of his time. 
are generally safe in accepting his premises. 

But the trouble with Huxley is not in respect to his science but his theo- 
We must now ascertain to what extent the ugly terms “ atheist ” 
Let us quote 


logy. 
and ‘“deist” and “materialist” can be applied to him. 
his own words: “I am no materialist, but, on the contrary, believe 
materialism to involve grave philosophical error” (p. 139); “the errors 
of systematic materialism may paralyze the energies and destroy the 
beauty of a life” (p. 146); “I hold with the materiaiists that the human 
body is a machine, all the operations of which will, sooner or later, be ex- 
plained on physical principles ; that we shall arrive at a mechanical equi- 
valent of consciousness and volition ; but, when the materialists stray be- 
yond their path, and begin to talk about there being nothing else in the 
universe but ‘ matter’ and ‘ force’ and ‘ necessary laws,’ I decline to follow 
them. What we call the material world is only known to us under the 
forms of the ideal world ; all our knowledge is a knowledge of states of 
consciousness. If I say that ‘impenetrability’ is a property of matter, I 
mean that the consciousness I call extension and the consciousness I call 
resistance constantly accompany each other. And if I say that thought isa 
property of matter, all I can mean is, that, actually or possibly, the con- 
sciousness of extension and the consciousness of resistance accompany all 
other sorts of consciousness. Why and how they are thus related is an 
insoluble mystery ” (pp. 539, 340, 341). 
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Let ua, then, see what Professor Huxley says of a Creator. The word 


| God or mention of THis attributes occurs frequently in this volume, but, in 


the majority of cases, in such connection as to indicate nothing respecting 
the writer’s individual belief. But the following passages must be care- 
fally weighed before their author can properly be judged an atheist in 
the common sense of the term: “I take it that all will admit there isa 
definite government of this universe—that its pleasures and pains are not 
scattered at random, but are distributed in accordance with orderly and 
fixed laws” (p. 90). “ The chess-board is the world, the pieces are the 
phenomena of the universe; the rules of the game are what we call the 
laws of nature. The player on the one side is hidden from us. We know 
that his play is always fair, just, and patient ; substitute for the mocking 
fiend in Retzsch’s picture a calm, strong angel who is playing for love, as 
we say, and would rather lose than win, and I should accept it as an image 
of human life” (p. 52). “ The religion of the present day sees the need 
of cherishing the noblest and most human of man’s emotions by worship, 
for the most part of the silent sort, at the altar of the Unknown and Un- 
“Matter and Force are the two names of the one 
artist who fashions the living as well as the lifeless” (p. 262). “The 
universe is the veil which lies between us and the Infinite” (p. 283). In 
“Man's Placein Nature,” he speaks of manas “ one in substance and in struc- 
ture with the brutes, but as raised far above his fellows, and transfigured 
from his grosser nature by reflecting, here and there, a ray from the infi- 
nite source of truth.” And, finally, as an express reply to a charge of 
atheism, Prof. Huxley says: “I hold that atheism is as absurd, logically 
speaking, as polytheism” (Spectator, Feb. 10, 1866; quoted by Argyll, 
“ Reign of Law,” p. 89). 


knowable” (p. 16). 


Huxley seems not to care about propitiating his theological critics, the 
“righteous overmuch, who disagree in all else than their ignorance of na- 
ture,” amongst whom he wishes there were “ one like Butler of the ‘ Analo- 
gy,’ who, if he were alive, would make short work of most of the current 
é priori infidelity of the day ” (p. 62), and thus lays himself open to attack. 
But if they will read his works as carefully, they will see that he 
nowhere denies the existence of a divine being; at the worst, he 
sees no direct evidence of his existence, and intimates that we all 
have enough to do in this world to relieve misery and abate igno- 
rance. That there is a future state,in which the essence of man shall 
dwell ina human form, he surely seems to believe, from passages upon 
pages 162, 164, and 166. But Professor Huxley is far too logical not to 
perceive, even if he does not directly mention, the wide gaps which a 
positive atheism would leave in his own philosophy. What is the origin of 
the difference between his living and his not living protoplasm? (p. 157). 
What are the “subtle influences” to which dead protoplasm, in the form 
of food, is subjected in his“ curious inward laboratory ?” (p. 133). Whence 
is that “ volition which counts for something as a condition of the course 
of events” (p.145), and that “ power of self-adjustment ” which we possess ? 
(p. 340). What is the conscience to which he evidently refers (upon p. 69) 


| as “love of right and hatred of wrong, and which education is only to de- 


velop, not produce?” Whence are love and all human affections? Surely 
he cannot mean that all these are simply the vesu/t of molecular changes, 
even though, like thought and muscular contraction, they may be concomi- 
tant therewith. If he does mean all this, he could and should state it in 
clearer language than he has hitherto done. 

Professor Huxley is then a “ deist,” because he cannot make the facts 
of science agree with the literal sense of Scripture, and has not learned 
that there is an internal spiritual sense with which all science is in strict 
accord. He is not an “atheist,” if we may take his own express statement, 
and the opinion of a zealous churchman, the Duke of Argyll. Whether 
or not he is a “ materialist ” depends upon the signification of that very in- 
definite term and the interpretation of his own language. 

But were he all three of these, and were his scientific teachings false 
in the main, instead of true, and were he more hated than loved by those 
who know him best, even then his keen sense of right and wrong, as 
evinced in “ Emancipation, Black and White,” and his scorn of the cruel 
sophisms used by the advocates of Gov. Eyre, whom he publicly denounced, 
would make us hesitate long before expressing a doubt as to the good 
influence of his writings. Whatever his faith may be—and of faith it may 
well be said, “ A little that a righteous man hath is better than the riches 
of many wicked"’—he at least means to live according to it. “The only 
freedom I care about is the freedom to do right; the freedom to do wrong 
I am ready to part with on the cheapest terms to any one who will close 
with me (p. 340): my ideal is one whose passions are trained to come to 
heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience; who has 
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learned to love all beauty, whether of nature or of art, to hate all vileness, 
and to respect others as himself” (p. 35). 

Surely religion need fear nothing from one who honestly utters such 
sentiments; least of all can his “ materialism,” whether real or apparent, 
injure those who accept the following statement concerning the relation 
of the Creator and the universe : 

«Everything in nature owes its origin and cause to something in the 
spiritual world. The influx of the Lord is use, which is prior to the 
organical forms intended to effect use. 
nature is from the perpetual influx of the Lord; thus from influx is de- 
rived conatus, from conatus energy or force, and from energy effect ; and 
if the influx of the cause should cease for a moment the effect would in- 
stanily perish. Doubts concerning the influx of all life from one foun- 
tain cannot be removed while men are persuaded by the fallacies of the 
senses. Man can learn nothing of the divine from nature, but only from 
revelation.” 

This last would indicate that there is really no such thing as natural 
theology in the strictest sense; but rather that with those who were 
early taught to acknowledge a God, nature may furnish confirmation and 
illustration, 

This is most emphatically the case with Prof. Agassiz, for whom the 
“facts of nature proclaim aloud the One God, whom man may know, 
adore, and love.” Let us hope that, with all his reluctance to believe 
more than he can see, Prof. Huxley is on the path to the same conviction, 
We know that with every step in that direction the clear gray of science 
becomes a golden light, in which the interior laws which govern matter 
appear more and more plainly in their true connection, as material ex- 
pressions of divine order. 


” 


GIFT BOOKS OF THE SEASON.* 

Wirt each new batch of our illustrated books, fresh point is given to 
Heine’s saying, that what is called book illustration offers a reward to the 
artist who can cherish commonplace, and repeat himself with assiduity. 
The individual artist, in his one picture, can risk something for a new 
idea, and its chance of taking with the public; but the collective publisher 
has, upon the whole, decided that such a course is not for his own profit as 
long as the old ways are not yet outworn. Under this pressure, the hack 
illustrator outranks the artist, who is encouraged to give poor work that 
he may keep an average; and the respectability of this average depends 
upon the general level of art in the country. Occasionally an exception 
comes up in the case of some draughtsman, who, having done his duty by 
the publisher, can also do something for himself and the public. In the illus- 
trations of Mr. Bryant's “Song of the Sower,” Mr. Harry's Fenn’s work is 
the principal point to be noted. Experienced in his practice,-he has not 
only quite recalled Birket Foster’s spotting of the page with brilliant and 
intelligent landscapes, but in one of his drawings he has attained a pleas- 
ant simplicity. This is all the more to be mentioned in his favor, that few 
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The other English book—Milton’s “Ode on Chris's Nativity "—- 
which has asad jumble of very weak illustrations, may be menti 
good subject for serious pictorial decoration, Not 


ation. 


= = — ——— ————— — 


med as a 
that we do not prefer to 


| hold that a great poem is at its best in its natural dress of print, but there 


| is such a thing in decoration as not to disturb the peace of the page 





of the men who draw upon wood have done worse work, meaning work of | 


no value as art, than this same Mr. Fenn, unless, perchance, we have been 
unable to distinguish him from some others. On the contrary, Messrs. 
Griswold, Hennessy, and Homer do not appear to advantage ; Mr. Homer's 
manliness is never entirely obscured, but Mr. Griswold seems to have been 
cramped by instructions, and Mr. Hennessy hesitates between Blake and 
those illustrators of “ The British Ballads,” to imitate whom was probably 
an ambition of his childhood. 

The figure illustrations of the poems of George Herbert belong to this 
latter Anglo-German school, which still lingers. A certain Low Church 
taste distinguishes them in absurd mistranslation of the chivalric tone 
of the poet's devotion. Even the floral decorations seem to partake of 


a mistrust of beauty and of nature, as savoring of paganism or of papistry, | 
The merit of the book does not call for any serious remark, but in a | 


similar case it might not be useless to classify, before its extinction by 


more elegant types, that mock Elizabethan which has done duty in so 


many artistic needs of modern Protestantism. 


Table in the “Song of the Sower.” 





** The Song of the Sower. By W.C. Bryant.’ Llustrated with forty-two engray- 
ings on wood. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 

** The Poetical Works of George Herbert.’ Iilustrated New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. London: James Nisbet & Co, 1871. 

“Milton's Ode on the Morning of Christ's Nativity.” 
tists. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

‘“ Tilustrations to Goethe's Faust. 
Brothers. 1871. 
“ Shakespeare's Midsummer-Night’s Dream.’ Illustrated with twenty-four designs, 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870. 

“Songs of Home. Seleqred from Many Sources. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1871. 

ae Mt meal apeme, by favorite American authors.” Illustrated. Boston: Fields, Os- 


_ Iinstrated by eminent ar- 
London: James Nisbet & Co, 1871. 


Desigued by Paul Konewka.”” Boston: Roberts 


etc. 


With numerons illustrations. 


Not a bad example, how. | of making its supposed author—in this case, a donkey—entirely too |] 
: 4 " a eh : : ath + ss se oo ase, a donkey—entirely too human 
ever small, is a little drawing by Mr. Hows, illustrative of the Lord’s | " : ~hesebiaas ap 


This ideal of unobtrusive accompaniment was prettily attained in Paul 


Konewka’s silhouette illustrations to the Midsummer Night's Dream. 


“a : : They were meant to be printed in the text in the manner of initial letters, 
the conatus or endeavor of | i 


and in their black surface harmonized pleasantly with the face of the type. 
This year, in the Boston edition of his illustrations to Goethe's /rvst, the 
text is disagreeably separated from the drawings, which are thus made too 
important for their nature and intention. 
drawn to the frequent success in cutting out black-paper silhonettes 
achieved by persons of most limited artistic faculty ; and this casts slur upon 
any such accomplishment. 


Too much attention is thereby 


We notice, by the way, that the beauty of the 
cuttings for the Midsummer-Night’s Dream was in part owing to their 
representing profile views of the nude body, while in /irvst the covering 
of costume imposes disagreeable lines more annoying than they can ever 
bein nature. With a general poverty of Cesign and intention in this 
set of drawings, there is much accurate grace of movement, as in the first 
figure of Faust, forinstance. Through a barbarous American habit, ridicu 
lous initial letters of the cheapest manufacture are used inthe printed page, 
which has some pretension to elegance. As much may be said of the 
binding, which is of the type of pictorial book covers. The pretty floral 
ornamentation of the Midswmmer- Night's Dream was in much better taste 

No peculiar excellence was ever aimed at in illustration of * 


Home” or “ Winter Poems. 


Songs of 
” The latter drawings are all new, a good 
many of the former old; none are above mediocrity, unless we should 
single out Mr. Fenn again.. Asto Mr. Hennessy and Mr. Homer Martin, 


they have done their better work this year in Heery Saturday. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG,—IV.* 

In “ Little Red Riding-Hood,” “ Blue-Beard,” and “ Hop-o’my Thamb,” 
Doré had a fine opportunity for displaving his fondness for the horrible ; 
but he has used it with comparative moderation ; or perhaps the publisher 
of “ Popular Fairy Tales” has selected with some humanity from among 
the plates he had to borrow from. 
the spectacle of Bluebeard’s murdered wives, but that is spared the infant 


We should naturally have expected 


reader, who, however, is treated to the wolf's assault on the grandmother, 
and to the ogre’s seizure of Hop-o-my-Thumb’'s brothers, knife in hand. 
These pictures are, like the book itself, of quarto size ; but smaller ones by 
another designer illustrate the more innocent tale of Cinderella. 

The “ Book of Nonsense” has a perennial freshness, and will lose little 
in young eyes from the fact that Mr. Miller's edition is cheap and cheaply 
colored. Here and there parents may find a verse that will fit into the 
discipline of the nursery, while cultivating the sense of humor in the delin- 
quent; as, 

“There was an old man of the Nile 
Who sharpened his nails with a file; 
Till he cut off his thumbs, 
And said calmly, * This comes 
Of sharpening one’s nails with a file.’ 

The translations of ‘‘ Black Peter” are not remarkable except for stiff. 
ness and dulness, but Konewka’s silliouettes are here at their best. They 
are graphic of childhood and animal life, and will, we apprehend, impress 
the memory much as their blackness impresses the retina. Mr. Brooks’s 
verses are, of course, unexceptionable, but will probably not be repeated 
more than once by the mother who is called upon to explain Puck's pranks. 
These, though more ornately and gracefully rendered than those of “ Black 
Peter,” are of less interesting description, and have not the advantage of 
being within the experience of children. 

“ Clever Jack ” shares, in common with most books of its kind, the fault 


and so leaving in the mind of even the most willingly credulous reader no 
* * Popular Fairy Tales.” 
isvl 


“A Book of Nonsense. 


Iliustrated by Gustave Doré. New York: James Miller. 
Ry Edward Lear."’ New York: James Miller. 

* Black Peter.” Scissor Pictures, by Paul Konewka. With Khymes from the Ger- 
man. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 

** Puck's Nightly Pranks.’ Illustrated by Pau! Konewka. 
man of Ludwig Bund, by Charles T. Brooks. 

“Clever Jack ; or, The Adventures of a Donkey. Written by Himself.” With fifty- 
four Illustrations. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1871. 

“One Trip More, and Other Stories. By the Authoe of ‘Mary Powell,’ ete., «te. 
With Iiustrations. New York : Cassell, Petter & Galpin. ¥ 
** Peoples of the World. By Bessie Parkes-Belloc.” 

New York: Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 
“Our Domestic Pets. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A.” 
Brothers Dalziel. New York: George Routledge & Sone. 


Translated from the Ger- 
Boston : Roberts Brothers, 1871 


With numerous Illustrations 


With Dlustrations by the 
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shadow of illusion. It is not a bad story in its way, however, and children 
will read and listen to it with interest, although its drollery, which will 
be likely to give older readers much amusement, is not of a kind to be 
No author is given, but in many ways 


The 


appreciated by the little people. 
the book reads more like a transiation than an original work. 
American publishers have printed it very carelessly. 

A volume of short stories by the “ Author of Mary Powell,” which 
seems to be intended fora “juvenile,” 
pleasure to any class of readers. Both the style and the subjects of the 
tales will be apt to mystify more than they will amuse children, and their 
elders may not improbably find the essential commonplaceness of the 
matter of the book brought into rather disagreeable prominence by the 
affectation of its manner. 

A very good book to give to intelligent children who have already 
done a good deal of reading is the “ Peoples of the World,” by Bessie 
Parkes-Belloc. It is a well-bound and well-printed volume of short essays 
on all, or nearly all, races and tribes of men, which convey a good deal of 
information in an interesting way. The book shows extensive reading, 
quick observation, and a ready intelligence, and is marked throughout 
with an evident intention to be perfectly fair, which gives one a very 
pleasant impression of the author, and is sometimes not a little amusing, 
as, for instance, when she remarks how much easier it is to describe what 
one knows but little about than what one knows very well, or says that 
she can give her readers no just idea of the state of the population in 
Rome, because different travellers describe the same things in precisely 
opposite terms, accordingly as they are prejudiced in favor of or against 
the Roman Catholic religion. Asa “juvenile” it has this advantage over 
many of the books provided for children, that it is thoroughly entertaining 
without being at all exciting, so that its readers, instead of devouring it 
in haste and then growing tired of it, will be apt to pore over it at their 
leisure, and to find both pleasure and profit in it. 

“Our Domestic Pets” gives a good deal of information about the 
best ways of caging and taming various birds, insects, and animals, which 
all children who care for pets, as most children do, ought to find interest- 


ing and valuable. Mr. Wood writes pleasantly, and with a practical 


is not likely to afford very much | 


The Nation. 


| Popular Fairy Tales, Doré’s illustrations........... 


knowledge of his subject which, while it admirably adapts his work to the | 





| Number 285 


children for whom it was intended, makes it also agrecable reading for 
such of their elders as take interest in the various matters discussed. The 
hiving and swarming of bees, the care of silk-worms, and the management 
of canaries, are among the numerous topics treated, and the letterpress is 
accompanied by sufficiently careful diagrams and illustrations. 


*4* Publishers will confer @ favor by always marking the price of their books upon the 
wrapper. 
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Longfellow’s Poets and Poetry of Europe. 


A New and Revised Edition, just completed, by H. W. Longfellow, with the additi on 
of 150 pages of entirely new matter never before published, making it one of t he 
most elegant and complete works extant. With Introduction, Biographical Notic es, 
and Translations, from the earliest period to the present time. By Prof. Hen ry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Illustrated with engravings on steel and engraved tit le. 
Imp. &vo, cloth, extra gilt top, bevelled boards, $6; sheep, marble edges, libra ry 
style, $7 50; half-calf, gilt, $9; Turkey morocco, $12. 


* This valuable work contains selections from about four hundred authors, translated 
from ten languages. Mr. Longfellow himself gives us translations from all these !lan- 
guages but two.”’—Allibone’s Dict. of Authors. 

‘This edition has been revised and enlarged by the author, and contains his last 
touches and additions to his labors.’-—The Age, Philadelphia, Nov. 3, 1870. 

* [tis now a better book than ever, the Professor having added an Appendix and a 
Supplement, the latter dated 1870, containing a very precious list of newer poetical 
translations, The supplement is very choice and interesting, and absolutely 
rejuvenates the work. Here we have specimens from Bayard Taylor's translation of 
* Faust,’ not yet received in complete book-form, ctc., etc.”.—Evening Bulletin, Phila- 
delphia, Nov. 5, 1870. 


Hedge’s Prose Writers of Germany. 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


With Introduction, Biographical Notices, and Translations. By Freperic HH. Henee, 
D.D. With Six Portraits on Steel and Engraved Title. Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt top, bevelled boards, $5; sheep, marbled edges, library style, $6; half-calf, 
gilt, $7 50; Turkey morocco, $10. 

* There is no book accessible to the English or American reader which can furnish 
s0 comprehensive and symmetrical a view of German literature to the uninitiated ; and 
those already conversant with some of the German classics will find here valuable and 
edifying extracts from works to which very few in this country can gain access.’’—Prof. 
A. P. Peabody, in North American Review. 

“A new and beautiful edition of a work of sterling merit.’.—The Age, Philadelphia, 
Oct. 29, 1870 3 

“It is a photograph such as is very much needed at this juncture for instant study.” 
—N. A. and U.S. Gazette, Philadelphia, Oct. 27, 1870. 

“ Universally recognized as one of the best collections of specimens of German 
literature in the English language.’-—New York Tribune, Oct. 28, 1870. 

‘+ Its merits and value are well known. In this enlarged edition it will be sure to find 
renewed favor.’"’°—Boston Post, Nov. 3, 1870. 
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A NEW GLOBE EDITION OF 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
In 16mo size, on toned paper, illustrated. ‘The most attractive edition for a small 
amount of money published in the country. Complete in 23 vols. Green cloth, 
extra, per vol., $125; per set, $28 75. Half-calf, gilt back, per vol. $3; per set, $69. 


ALSO, 


Tales of a Crandfather. 


GLOBE EDITION. 
To match the new Globe Edition of Waverley. 4 vols., green cloth, extra, per vol., 
$125: per set, $5. Half-calf, gilt, per vol., $3; per set, $12. 
The only edition containing the Fourth Series, ‘* Tales from French History.” This 
is the only complete edition published. 


IN PRESS. 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOCY ; 


Or, The Natural History of the Birds of the United States. Illustrated with Plates en- 
raved and colored from original Drawings taken from Nature. By ALEXANDER 
Virson. With a Sketch of the Life of the Author, by GtorGE Orp, F.R.S.. etc. 

With Bonaparte’s Continuation, containing the Natural History of Birds inhabiting 
the United States not given by Wilson, With Figures drawn, engraved, and colored 
from Nature, by Cuarnces Lucien Bonaparte (Prince of Musignano). 3 vols. impe- 
rial 8vo, with a folio volume of carefully colored plates, embracing nearly 400 figures 
of birds, mostly life size. : 

In offering to the trade and the public a new edition of Wilson and Bonaparte’s Ame- 
rican Ornithology, long known to naturalists as THE BEST and most thorough work on 
the subject ever published, we desire to call attention to, Ist, The superiority of this 
work over all others, for the accuracy of the drawing and engraving—these plates having 
been engraved on copper by Lawson, “the first ornithological engraver of our age, 
every feather is accurately represented, which CANNOT be done, as it usually is, on stone; 
2d. The birds are drawn to the size of life, wherever possible to get them into the size 
of the atlas, so that every one can recognize them; 3d. The elegant manner in which 
they are issued. as they are printed from new stereotype plates on the finest laid paper, 
in clear pica type: and the plates are printed from the original plates of Wilson and 
Bonaparte, and colored after the authors’ own —. It is not only one of the most 
creditable specimens of book-making, but probably the finest work of the kind ever 
published. 


Criswold’s Prose Writers of America. 
New edition, revised, and brought down to the present time. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


A Political, Literary, and Miscella- 
neous Newspaper. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES-—started in September, 
1851—has for many years been recognized as among the 
most successful, popular, and influential newspapers in 
the country. Its proprietors, with greatly increased re- 
sources and experience, will spare no pains to extend and 
strengthen its claims upon the confidence and support of 
the public. 

The Times is a Republican journal, and will be devoted, 
as in the past, to an intelligent and firm support of the 
Republican Party. It will sustain, with all its ability, 
the principles and policy which have rendered the party 
so justly famous in our history. It will advocate those 
measures by which the honor, the peace, and the pros- 
perity of the nation can be best conserved and promoted. 
It will vindicate our dignity before foreign nations, and 
will discountenance aught by which our self-respect or 
our love for republican institutions could be endangered. 

The Times desires to be judged by the highest possible 
standard of journalism. Its Editorial Department will be 
conducted in a spirit of fairness and impartiality, free 
alike from personal rancor or undue favoritism; and will 
be the production of the ablest and most experienced 
writers upon all the subjects treated. Its Correspondence 
will be full and timely. Its Reports will be prepared with 
the utmost care, and will embrace every fact or public ex- 
pression of opinion that possesses interest and impor- 
tance. The Literary Department will be in thoroughly 
capable hands, and will present a full review of the lite- 
rature, the fine arts, the music, and the drama of the day. 

As a family paper, free from all appeals to vulgar or im- 
pure tastes, the Zines will continue unexceptionable, and 
may be safely admitted to every domestic circle. 

The Snnday edition of the 7imes will include, in addi- 
tion to all the news, selected and original literary matter 
of the most varied and agreeable character. Special ar- 
rangements have been made to impart new attractions to 
the feature of the paper. 

The Weekly and Semi-Weekly editions of the’ 7imes 
will be compiled with the greatest care, and will contain 
selections from the most important contents of the Daily 
issue, besides matters of interest to the agricultural sec- 
tions of the country. All who prefer a newspaper but 
once or twice a week will find these editions admirably 
suited to their requirements. 

A special edition of the Times for European circulation 
will be published every Wednesday and Saturday, in time 
for the European mails, and will be valuable and welcome 
to our friends abroad, whether Americans or of any other 
nationality than our own. 

All these editions of the Times are of the very largest 
size, on large quarto sheets, each coataining fifty-six col- 
umns, printed in clear and legible type, at the following 
rates: 

MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, 
fhe Daily Times, per annum, including the Sunday 


MS Sat Salah é cup bined svanatatoeenshers owns 

The Daily Times, per annum, exclusive of the Sun- 

. . eR Sr ant bien sa aad 
The Sunday Edition, per annum.... ................ 2 
The Semi- Weekly, per annum................. ‘. 3 
ON GUNG MO gan sng ickckis acowsnes dace 5 
ONIN, GUD MINE 5 os 5 ins iciciinnns csnedcenss 25 


An extra copy to getter-up of club, and a splendid steel 
engraving of the late Henry J. Raymond. 


The Weekly Times, per annum............... 62.2... 2 
AVG COMOS, OHO FORE. 050.0 05s.5560 cascccccseans 8 
Ten copies, on® year............ P 15 


An extra copy to getter-up of club, and a splendid steel 

engraving of the late Henry J. Raymond. 
he Be wD ree 25 

An extra copy to getter-up of club, and a splendid steel 
engraving of the late Herry J. Raymond. 
The European Edition, perannum, postage extra paid, 3 

Subscriptions to either of our editions received fora 
less length of time than one year at the yearly rate. 

The Semi-Weekly and Weekly mailed to clanyene at 
the lowest club rates. 

Aduitions may be made to clubs at club rates. 


Thése prices are invariable. We have no travelling 
agents. Remit in drafts on New York, or Post-office 
Money Orders, if possible, and where neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a registered letter. All 
Postmasters are obliged to register letters when requested 
to do so, and the system is an absolute protection against 
losses by mail. Address, 


H. J. RAYMOND & CO., 
Times Office, New York. 
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FRENCH WORKS, POETRY, THE DRAMA, 
TRAVELS, ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
BELLES LETTRES, ETC., ETC., 


Now ready and will be sent, free of charge, to any address, 


A. DENHAM & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOORS, 
(7 Murray Street 


(Near Broadway), 





New York. 





WARREN’S MACHINE DRAWINC, etc. 
JOHN WILEY & SON, 15 Astor Pracr, 


Publish this day (Dec. 15) 

ELEMENTS OF MACHINE CONSTRUCTION AND 
DRAWING, on Macuine Drawing. With some elements 
of Descriptive and Rational Cinematics. A ‘Text-hbook 
for Schools of Civil and Mechanical Eugineering, and for 
the use of Mechanical Establishments, Artisans, and In- 








{ 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.'S 


NEW BOOKS 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors. 

A Critical Dictionary of English Literature, and British 
and American Authors, living and deceased, from the 
earliest accounts to the latter halt of the nineteenth 
century. Containing over forty-three thousand Ar 
ticles (Authors), with forty Indexes of Subjects. — By 
S. Austin Allibone, LL.D.. etc. 3 vols. royal Svo. Now 
ready, Vols. L. and Ii. Price per vol., cloth, 3 NM); 
sheep, $8 50; half-moroceo, $9 50 

Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 

Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythelogy, 
containing Memoirs of the Fmine: . 
Ages and Countries, and accounts of 
jects of the Norse, Hindoo, and Cla 
with the Pronunciation of their N 
Languages in which they occur 
A.M... M.D. 2 vols. imperial &vo 
Extra cloth, $11; library sheep, $12 
$13 50; half-calf, gilt, $15. 

Life of Lord Palmerston, 

The Life of Henry John Temple, Lord Palmerston. With 
Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. By 
Rt. Hon, Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, G.C.B,, MPL 2 

vols, crown Svo, extra cloth, $5 


The Court of Napoleon. 


With Sixteen Steel Portraits 


a= SS - 








The Court of Napoleon; or, Society under *t Em 
vire. With Portraits of its Beantie ~, and 
leroines, from engravings ma u 
Goodrich (* Dick Tinto”) Third edition, 1 quarto 
vol., superbly printed on superfine tinted pa} ’ 
extra, full gilt, $6; French moreceo, $7 % Turkey 


morocco antique, $12. 


Irving’s Sketch-Book. 

The Artist's Edition. The Sketch-Book 

Irving. Beautifully illustrated anx " 
on superfine toned paper. 1 quarto vol., levant mo- 
rocco, $18; turkey morocco, $16; French morocco, 
$13; extra cloth, full gilt, $10 

Light of the World. 

And other Poems and Hymns. By Eminent Writers. 
Superbly illustrated, and beautifully printed on heavy, 
supertine paper. 4to, handsomely bound in extra cloth, 
full gilt, ». 

The Merman and the Figure-Head. 

A Charming Christmas Story for Boys and Girla from 
Right Years Old to Eighty. By Clara F. Guernsey, 
Author of * The Silver Cup,” ete With Illustrations, 
16mo, toned paper, extra cleth, $! 

Enchanting and Enchanted; 

Or, Fairy Spells. From the German of Hacklduder. By 
Mrs. A. L. Wister, Translator of * Gold Elsie,’ “Only a 
Girl,” ete. With Hilustrations 12mo, extra cloth, 
$1 2. 

Ranald Bannerman’'s Boyhood. 

A Charming Story for Boys. By George Macdonald, LL.D.+ 
Author of “Alec Forbes,” “Robert Falconer.” ete 
With numerous fMlustrations, Imo, extra cleth, $1 50, 

Cross Purposes. 

A Christmas Experience in Seven Stages. By T.C. De 
Leon, Author of ** Four Years in Rebel Capitals,’ et 
With Ilustrations. 16mo, extra cloth, $1% 

Good Stories for Young People. 

Embracing Thirty-one Charming New Stories for Boys 
and Girls. By Popular Authors. Profusely Mlustrated. 
4to, toned paper, Ane cloth, $175 

Clever Jack; 

Or, The Life and Adventures of a Wise Donke From 
the French. With Fifty-four Hlustrations mo, fine 
cloth, $1. 
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ventors; containing principles of Gearing Screw Propel- | 


lers, Valve Motions and Governors, and many standard 

and novel examples, mostly from present American prac- 

tice. 2 vols. Svo, one of text and one of plates, $7 50. 
They also publish, by the same auther, the following 


Course in Descriptive Geometry and 
Stereotomy: 

ELEMENTARY PLANE PROBLEMS, $1 25: DRAFT- 
ING INSTRUMENTS AND OPERATIONS, $1 25; 
BLEMENTARY PROJECTION DRAWING, §1 50: 
ELEMENTARY LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. $1 
GENERAL PROBLEMS OF ORTHOBSRAPHIC 
PROJECTIONS, $4: GENERAL PROBLEMS OF 
SHADES AND SHADOWS, $3 50; HIGHER LINEAR 
PERSPECTIVE, $4. 


| 
| 
| 


Edited by George Macdonald, LL.D). Containing a vreat 
variety of Stories, Tales, Sketches of Travel, Poems, 
ete. With over 200 beautiful [lustrations from de 
signs by eminentartists. Royal Svo, 680 pages, richly 
bound in extra cloth, full gilt, $4. 

Days in North tndia. 

By Norman Macleod, D.D., author of ‘*Wee Davie,” 
* Eastward,” ete With numerous finstrations. 
Crown Svo, extra cloth, gilt top, $2. 


The Sunday Magazine for 1870. 

Edited by Rev. Thomas Guthrie, DD Containing 
Sketches of Real Life and a great variety of Instrue 
tive Papers on important topics. Illustrated with 
over 100 beautiful Wood Engravings from designs by 
eminent artists, Vol. VI. (complete in itsel! Im 
perial 8vo, 800 pages, extra cloth, fall gilt, $4 50 

Thackeray’s Christmas Books. 

The Christmas Books of Mr. M. A. Vitmarsh, By W.M 
Thackeray. With 130 Illustrations from steel and 
wood from designs by the author. &vo, Standard 
Library Edition, tinted paper, richly bound in extra 
cloth, full gilt, #3 75. 

Eims Homestead. 

A Tale for Children. By Mrs M. 0. Johnson, author ot 

“Linwood,” etc. Hlustrated, 16mo, fine cloth, $1. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
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LIST OF WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


CASSELL, PETTER & 


GALPIN, 


596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Illustrated Catalogue for 1870-1, 


THE FINEST EVER ISSUED, 


IS NOW? READY, 


“ Cassell’s Illustrated Catalogue is a masterpiece of illustrative art. 
great variety ; 


The Holy Dible. Mlustrated by Gustave Doré. Complete | 
4 J I 
in two very handsome volumes. | 
Small folio, bound in cloth, gilt, $64 00 
sound in two volumes, in best morocco antique, 160 00 
Bound in two volumes, best morocco, extra gilt, . 125 00 


Lost. Illustrated with full-page 
With Notes and a Life of Milton, by the Rey. Robert 


Milton’s Paradise 
Drawings by Gustave Doré. 
Vaughan, D.D. 


In one large folio volume, bound in cloth, 
Bound in morocco antique, 
Bound in best polished morocco elegant, ‘extra g gilt, 


Dante's Inferno. 
English Translation by the Rev. H. F. 


$40 00 
60 00 
80 00® 


Illustrated by Gustave Doré. The 


Cary, M.A. 


Crown folio, bound incloth, . $25 00 
Bound in morocco antique, with gilt edges, 40 00 
Elegantly bound in full morocco, extra gilt, 60 00 


Dante’s Purgatorio and Paradiso. Illustrated by 


Gustave Doré. English Text by Cary. 


Crown folio, bound in cloth, ; ‘ $25 00 
* in morocco antique, . 40 00 
** in full morocco, extra gilt, 60 00 


Don OQOuixote. By Cervantes. With about 400 illustra- 
tions by Gustave Doré. 
In one handsome quarto volume, cloth, . ; . $15 00 
Do., bound in best red half-morocco, gilt edges, . 20 00 
Do., bound in best red full morocco, lines, 30 00 


La Fontaine’s Fables, Wlustrated with full-page Draw- 
| 


ings by Gustave Doré, 


In one handsome quarto volume, cloth, . $15 00 

Do., do., bound in best red half-morocco, gilt edges, 20 00 

Do., do., bound in best red full morocco, lines, 30 00 
Atala. Wy Chateaubriand. Ilustrated by Gustave Dore. 

Folio, cloth, . $18 00 
Choice Studies from the Works of Thomas 

Hood. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. 
Impressions in photography, $20 00 
With steel engravings, 10 00 


The History of Croquemitaine, and the Times of 


Charlemagne. Tilustrated throughout by Gustave Doré. The text freely rendered 


from the French, by Tom Hood. 
Quarto, cloth, ‘ . . $8 50 
The Legend of the W anes ing Jew. Twelve large 
Designs by Gustave Doré. 
Folio, - ‘ . . ° $6 50 
The m air y R sale. A Collection of the Favorite Old 
Tales. Illustrated by Gustave Doré, and told in verse by Tom Hood. 
pm rial 4to, ; : ; : , $9 00 
The Adventures of Munchausen, Illustrated by 


Gustave Doré. 


Small 4to, cloth, . $6 00 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


It contains many of the finest of Gustave Doré’s drawings, which are of 


while the frontispiece, from Cassell’s Book of Birds, is in the highest style of color-painting.”—From the Evening Post. 





New Juvenile Works. 


| The Story of Don Quixote. With numerous illustrations. $2 50. 
| A Voyage to the South Pote. Great many illustrations. $2. 
| Home Chat with our Young Folks. 200 illustrations. $2 50. 


The Happy Nursery. Illustrated. $1 50. 
Peoples of the World. Fully illustrated. $3. 


Volumes at One Dollar and a Half each. 
The Children’s Sunday Album. More than One Hundred En- 
gravings. 
The Story of Robin Hood. 
The True Robinson Crusoes. 
Off to Sea. Colored Illustrations. 


Volumes at One Dollar and a Quarter each. 
160 pages, extra foolscap 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, with Illustrations and 
Ornamental Chapter Heads. 
Labor Stands on Golden Feet. 
Stories of the Olden Time. 
Truly Noble. 
Autobiographies of a Lump of Coal,a Grain of Salt, etc. 
Love and Life in Norway. 
The Fishing Girl. 
One Trip More, and Other Stories. 
Powell.” 


Colored illustrations. 
Profusely illustrated. 
By Kingston. 


By the author of “ Mary 


Volumes at One Dollar each. 
Bound in best cloth, gilt edges, with Colored Illustrations. 
Dr. Savory’s Tongs. By Two Sisters. 
The Golden Gate: By H.G. B. Hunt.. 
Love and Duty. By Anna J. Buckland. 
Brave Lisette, and Other Stories. By Miss Careless. 


Volumes at Seventy-five Cents each. 
With Four Illustrations in Color. 
Little Blackcap, and Other Stories. 
Tommy and his Broom, and Other Stories. 
The Broken Promise, and Other Stories. 
Little Red Shoes, and Other Stories. 
Chartlie’s Lessons about Animals. 
Evgravings, uncolored. 
Volumes at Fifty Cents each. 
96 pages, foolscap 8vo, cloth, gilt, with two Illustrations in each volume. 
Lottie’s White Frock, and other Stories. 
Helpful Nellie, and Other Stories. 
Only Just Once, and Other Stories. 


With upwards of Twenty 





The Boot on the Wrong Foot, and Other Stories. 
Little Content, and Other Stories. By Edith Walford. 


CASSELL, PETTER & CALPIN, Publishers, 596 Bro dway, New York. 























